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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 
346 & 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
INCOME, 1920 PAID POLICY HOLDERS 1920 


$142,672,244 Death Claims $35,036,558 


Premiums Bow 
44,335,004 ndowments 24,399,171 
Interest and Rents 9335, Dividends cae aen 


Other Income 6,782,885 23,432,313 
$193,790,133 i $114,849,597 
New Paid Insurance in 1920 $693 ,979,400 
Admitted Assets, January 1, 1921 $966,664,397 
Legal Liabilities, January 1, 1921 $841,255,357 
Reserve for Dividends and Other Purposes $125,409,040 
Insurance in Force, January 1, 1921 $3,537 ,298,756 




















Total Income 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS ‘ 
LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT GEORGE B. CORTELYOU GRANGER A. pala RICHARD I. MANNING 
LEY NSO JOHN G. MILBURN 


ALFRED L. AIKEN JOHN H. FIN : 
JOHN E. ANDRUS DAVID R. FRANCIS ’ GERRISH H. MILIKEN 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Jr. A. BARTON HEPBURN . KING FRANE PRESBREY 
OHN J. PULLEYN 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER MYRON T. HERRIC DAR , 
FLEMING H. REVELL GEORGE M. REYNOLDS ELBRIDGE G. SNOW HIRAM R. STEELE SCAR Ss. STRAUS 


(Above is a reprint with correction of advertisement printed May 5, 1921) 
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TWO $6,000 MEN 
for TEXAS and MICHIGAN ae 


A High Class Agency Proposition Registered Mail Insurance 


| of 
POR THE RIGHT MEN || “AMERIGA FORE” QUALITY 


Have you Registered Mail Troubles? Regis- 
WRITE ME TODAY. tered Mail insurance involves very heavy values. 
In insuring against great losses, it is essential to 
select a thoroughly dependable Company. 
ERNEST W. BROWN, Secy.-Treas. 7 = aie 

ie The Fidelity-Phenix, reliable, strongly founded, 
with a cash capital of $2,500,000, can be relied upon. 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS MEN ‘'S Let us write your business. 
ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
FIDELITY-PHENIX 


BROWN BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


° - . re r C. R. STREET, President 
First and strengest Organization Writing Business and Pro- HENRY EVANS, Chairman of the Board 


fessional Men upon the Same Plan as the Travelling Men’s Cash Capital, $2,500,000 Home Office, 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Associations- Managing Branch Offices: Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal 
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THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Largest volume ofi Business—Greatest amount of 
assete—Largest yearly production of any Kansas 
life insurancejcompany. Truly it 


LEADS:THEM ALL IN KANSAS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 





Home Offices, 


“EVERY INSURANCE MAN 











. . \ 
For an operation, For men’s suits, . 
a surgeon; a tailor; 


For women’s clothes, For building plans, | 
a modiste ; an architect ; 


For automobile insurance, 


THE OHIO CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


A specializing company offering “the best in automobile 
insurance. 
B. D. Lecklider, President 
Howard Sloneker, Sec’y and Mgr. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


Who travels as Solicitor, Auditor, . 


gm Inspector or Adjusteris 4. 
Gn); ELIGIBLE 
SMO 


TO THE 


lowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


‘Oldest and Best’’ 





Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to August Ist, 1921 for $2.00 
Write tor Application Blank 
H. E.REX, Sec’y-Treas DES MOINES, IOWA 




















Men capable of closing business and training 
new agents or devoting entire time to writing 
new business can secure positions with ‘the 
undersigned company ‘on salary, expense and: 
commission. In writing give full details, past 
history and reference. Address, 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 











QUALITY INSURANCE—CHARACTER SALESMEN 
Wanted — Specialty Salesmen — Wanted 


Any Sure Enough Salesman, who has the proper Intestinal 
Equipment, whois “Four Square” ard willing to work;can make 
not less than $20,000.00 per year helping us to continue the 
breaking of all Life Insurance records. 

Great Opportunity for the men who can qualify! ! 

From May,1919,to May,1920, Twelve Months—One Year— 
we wrote Ten Millions Life Insurance. How? Let us tell you. 
We have the plan; we furnish the leads. 

If you can qualify, write or wire 


, THE LIBERTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF KANSAS 


Topeka, Kansas. 











Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Dallas, Texas 
T. W. VARDELL, President T. L. BRADFORD, Vice-President 


Progressively Successful 


Insurance in Force over $95,000,000 
Assets over 8,000,000 


Operates in Texas only 














GreatAmerican 
Susurance Company 


Now Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSS 


$122,116, 858. 26 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1921 


CAPITAL 


+10,000.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20.840,005.95 


NET SURPLUS 


10,0 13,566.14 
40,853.91 2.09 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED UPON 
ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1920 
Using security valuations authorized by Insur- 
ance Commissioners the ASSETS would 
show over $44,000,000 and the SUR- 
PLUS would show over $13,000,000 


THE COMPANY OWNS 
$10,195,000 U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


I gy Smermenet Pacific Department 

en’! Mgr. GEORGEH. TYSON, Gen’] Agent 
W.L. LERCH, Manager 0 Sansome Street _ 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, California 


Boston Office Marine Department 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers WM.H.McGEE&CO.,Gen’lAgts 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 15 William Street, New York City 








Tue Specrator is ublished every Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 185 William Street, New York, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter June 23, 1879, 


the Postoffice, New York, 


Y., under the act of March 8, 1879. THE Spectator, Volume CVI, Number XX. May 19, 1921; $4.00 per annum. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


_ THe Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly 
journal devoted to promoting the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 
price for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
Four Dollars per annum, postage prepaid;.to all for- 
eign countries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
PuBLISHERS 


135 WrtramM Street, New York 
Arthur L. J. Smith 


President 
Charles H. Nicoll Harry W. Barnard 
Vice-President Second Vice-President 
Robert W. Blake i 


Loughton T. Smith 
Treasurer 


Secretary 
Sholto D, Kirk 


: Fred B. Humphrey 
Assistant Treasurer Assistant Secretary 


Telephone, Beekman 4600 (4 trunk lines) 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago. Telephone, Wabash 531 
Sole Selling Agents in America for the publications 


of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England. 
Copyright, 1921, by The Spectator Company, New York 
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ITH this issue of THE SPECTATOR 
we are presenting to subscribers 
the Automotive Edition, designated as 
Section II, which contains numerous 
articles and illustrations of particular in- 
terest to insurance managers and agents. 





N a recent issue of THE SPECTATOR the 
salient features of a proposed work- 
men’s compensation law for the District 
of Columbia were given. It now appears 
that the American Association for Labor 
Legislation is working to secure the en- 
actment of this law, although there ex- 
ists a compensation law for government 
employees. It would hardly seem that 
so much effort as is apparently being put 
forth by the association named, would be 
deemed necessary in connection with such 
a law for the District of Columbia, as the 
number of persons affected in the Dis- 
trict would probably be relatively small. 
It is presumed that the passage of the 
bill, which is monopolistic, and is to be 
administered by a division of the United 
States treasury, is desired for its psycho- 
logical effect, rather than for immediate 
benefit to employees. If so, it should be 
just as important to the workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance companies that any 
measure enacted by Congress should be 
of a proper character, and should not 
operate as a bar to the conduct of work- 
men’s compensation insurance by private 
companies. 





N Canada, the fire loss in the first four 
months of the current year amounted 
to about $9,600,000, the loss in April hav- 


ing been $2,510,700, according to the 
Monetary Times. If, for the remaining 
two-thirds of the year, the losses should 
keep up at the same average rate, a total 
of nearly $40,000,000 would be reached, 
whereas the totals in the last three years 
were in round figures $32,000,000 in 
1918, $23,000,000 in 1919 and $28,000,- 
000 in 1920. One hopeful sign, however, 
is that the April loss was $700,000 less 
than in April of last year. The record 
of deaths by fire keeps up nearly to the 
average for several years past, there hav- 
ing been fifty-three fatalities in the first 
four months of the present year. This 
figure, however, is lower than in cor- 
responding periods of any year since 
1915, and hence justifies the hope that the 
total for the year will fall below the aver- 
age. 


HE so-called “MacFadden-Kenyon 

Bill,” recently introduced in the 
Congress of the United States, appears 
to be a revivification of the bill intro- 
duced in April, 1918, by Congressman 
Saunders of Virginia. It contains pro- 
visions for the establishment of a Rural 
Credit Society and the “Liberty Insur- 
ance League,” the latter to conduct any 
and every class of insurance, and to be a 
financial and fiscal agent of the Federal 
Government. The bill contams some 
13,000 words, and apparently contem- 
plates the absorption of the insurance 
business of the country, the first move 
being to secure a life company with 
$400,000,000 or more of assets. In 1918, 
a number of prominent underwriters ex- 
pressed to THE SPECTATOR their opinions 
as to the “Liberty Insurance League” 
scheme then proposed. One thought it 
‘one of the queerest conglomerations 
which could possibly be thought of” ; an- 
other said that “no such absurd proposi- 
tion, so far as the writer knows, has ever 
been introduced into any legislature— 
Federal or State—regarding the general 
subject matter treated.” It was also de- 
scribed as “extremely visionary and im- 
practicable,” while other underwriters 





FEATURES IN THIS ISSUE 
The Death Rate. 
Mississippi Agents Testify. 
Marine Bill Criticised. 
Insurance by Government Opposed 
in District of Columbia. 











considered it as unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. The scheme might well have 
originated in Bolshevik Russia; and if 
the sound sense with which the average 
American is credited prevails in Con- 
gress, the bill will get no further than it 
has now progressed. 





THE DEATH RATE 

Bl pee average death rate for the year 

1920, 0.92 per cent, was the lowest 
ever attained by the forty-six companies 
shown in the accompanying table, which 
gives the death rates for the past twenty 
years, together with the averages for the 
four five-year periods, as well as for the 
entire twenty years. The percentage is 
obtained by dividing the mean insurance 
in force into the amount of business 
written off the books of the companies 
by death. 

It must be borne in mind that, in 
measuring the actual death rate of a com- 
pany, a more accurate test is the per- 
centage which the actual mortality occur- 
ring bears to the expected, according to 
the mortality table in use. Such data are 
not available for the entire period 
covered by this table. While according 
to the method shown herewith the 
amount written off by death grows with 
the increase in the average age of the 
insurance carried, it is indisputable that 
it indicates most closely the trend of the 
death rate. 

It is an undeniable fact that the life 
insurance companies have, through their 
many channels of life extension work, 
successfully combated the inroads of 
death on the present population of the 
United States, and substantially lowered 
the general death rate from such diseases 
as tuberculosis, typhoid fever, etc. Their 
medical departments have still further 
lowered the death rate of the selected 
classes by their careful examinations, 
and also by their recommendations to 
prospective policyholders. The selected 
classes of lives in this country are in 
general those holding life insurance 
policies, and the accompanying table 
demonstrates that the death rate has been 
consistently lowered during the past 
twenty years, reaching a minimum in the 
low death rate of 1920. The year 1918, 
with a high death rate of 1.40 per cent, 
is an exception due to an epidemic which 
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THE DEATH RATE PER CENT OF MEAN INSURANCE IN FORCE OF FORTY-SIX LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 1901 TO 1920, INCLUSIVE 
(Copyright, 1921, by The Spectator Company, New 


















COMPANIES, 1901 | 1902 | 1903 | 1904 | 1905 
FEma Life ..........006 1.37 | 1.32 | 1.30 | 1.26 | 1.29 
American Central....... 0.44 | 0.29 | 0.45 | 0.45 | 0.29 
Atlantic Life..........- 0.57 | 0.52 | 0.35 | 0.58 | 0.82 
Bankers, Neb.......... -| © 41 | 0.34 | 0.58 | 0.39 | 0.30 
BOTKSHING, «2060000500000 1.39 | 1.26 | 1.05 | 1.01 | 1.44 
Sentral, BO. ..0%0<000050 0.44 | 0.38 | 0.43 | 0.53 | 0.27 
Connecticut General... .} 0.76 | 0.86 | 0.99 | 1.03 | 1.02 
Connecticut Mutual .....} 2.58 | 2.50 | 2.75 | 2.97 | 2.64 
Equitable, New York ...] 1.39 | 1.25 | 1.36 | 1.27 | 1.28 
Equitable, Des Moines. .| 0 83 | 0.79 | 0.58 | 0.69 | 0.47 
Fidelity Mutual......... 1.11 | 1.31 | 1.08 | 1.09 | 1.13 
PeGeral Suite”... isos 0.03 | 0.44 | 0.26 | 0.71 | 0.91 
Franklin ..............- 1.29 | 1.00 | 1.03 | 1.08 | 0.73 
Guardian, New York”*...] 1.54 | 1.26 | 1.29 | 1.32 | 1.33 
PAOMC B86. oscenen.00 1.30 | 1.15 | 1.24 | 1.31 | 1.01 
LS ee 0.91 | 0.94 | I.10] 1.21 | 1.18 
John Hancock”......... 0.80 | 0.73 | 0.85 | 0.70 | 0.71 
Life Ins. Co. of Va.*....| 2.24 | 1.66 | 1.41 | 1.43 | 1.73 
REMIND occu san s0055 1.86 | 1.71 | 1.67 | 1.56 | 1.48 
DAGIVIANG .o. oscceccs.cs 2.12 | 1.48 | 1.57 | 2.32 | 1.51 
Massachusetts Mutual ..] 1.27 | 1.06 | 1.04 | 1.14 | 1.34 
Metropolitan *.......... 0.88 | 0.77 | 0.78 | 0.84 | 0.81 
Michigan Mutual...... 1.37 | 1.13 | 1.05 | 1.07 | 1.08 
Mutual Benefit.......... 1.53 | 1.46] 1.54 | 1.50 | 1.43 
Mutual ot New York... .| 1.46 | 1.42 | 1.39 | 1.44 | 1.37 
National Life, U. S. A..| 1.04 | 1.24 | 0.81 | 1.03 | 0.90 
National Life Vt....... 0.89 | 0.89 | 0.83 | 0.82 | 0.98 
New England .......... 1.46 | 1.50 | 1.57 | 1.35 | 1.37 
New Vork LAR......66<6< 1.18 | 1.07 | 1.02 | 1.15 | 1.07 
Northwestern Mutual. ..} 0.99 | 0.89 | 0.98 | 1.01 | 1.04 
Pacific Mutual.......... : 0.76 | 0.81 
Penn Mutual....... é 1.00 | 1.10 
Phoenix Mutual : 2 1.35 | 1.36 
Presbyterian Ministers .| 0.99 | 0.74 | 0.71 | 0.64 | 0.83 
Provident L. and T..... 0.87 | 0.91 | 1.10 | 0.84 | 0.87 
| a 0.71 | 0.67 | 1.00 | 0.80 | 0.77 
Register Life........... 0.42 | 0.53 | 0.47 | 0.83 | 0.56 
Roval Union........... 0.78 | 0.77 | 0.85 | 0.73 | 0.64 
St. Louis Mutual....... 3-48 | 2.43 | 1.97 | 2-64 | 1.46 
Security Mutual, N. Y..] 1.00 | 1.08 | 0.95 | 1.04 | 0.98 
State Life, Ind:........0<.2 0.65 | 0.47 | 0.67 | 0.58 | 0.60 
State Mutual, Mass..... 0.95 | 0. 1.26 | 0.97 | 1.26 
MAVOUETS 60 0.0:5:0.0:00-0:000 1.29 | 1.01 | 1.29 | 1.24 | 1.43 
Union Central.......... 0.77 | 0.74 | 0.74 | 0.83 | 0.75 
Union Mutual...-....... 1.34 | 1.25 | 1.09 | 1.20 | 1.09 
United States........... 1.59 | 1.32 | 1.32 | 1.69 | 1.86 

Averages (46 cos.)....{ 1.30 | 1.19 | 1.22 | 1.23 | 1.21 









































1907 





1.25 
0.36 
0.62 
0.34 
1.26 
0.45 
0.89 
2.50 
1.35 
0.49 


1.13 
0.79 


I 30 
0.39 
0.47 
0.37 
1.29 
0.39 
0.70 
2.57 
1.44 
0.62 


1.17 
0.68 
0.92 
1.27 
1.26 
1.15 


1.28 


1.79 
1.02 


I.10 


1.38 
1.27 
1.62 
0.92 
1.09 
1.33 
1.14 
0.94 
0.94 
1.17 
1.21 
0 98 
1.10 
0.79 


0.71 
0.43 
£33 
0.81 
1.15 
1.05 
0.85 
1.17 
1.84 


| 1.26 








1908 


‘1.22 
9.53 
1.25 
0.32 
1.18 
049 
0.72 
2.33 
1.60 
0.43 
1.18 
0.57 
0.84 


1.43 
1.16 


0.67 
1.31 
1.94 
1.70 
1.16 
0.79 
5.17 
1.14 
1.49 
0.88 
0.99 
1.3! 
1.12 
0.94 
0.84 
1.01 
1.18 
0.44 
0.94 
0.78 


69 | 0.54 


0.81 
1.41 
1.22 


0.72 
1.21 
1.16 
0.89 
1.12 
1.61 





1.20 





1.27 
0.49 


1.13 
£.37 
1.59 
1.02 
0.98 
I.11 
1.18 
0.89 


9.73 
1.06 
1.24 
0.67 
0.90 
0.74 
0.55 
0.85 
0.44 
sp 
0.58 
1.17 
1.13 
0.95 
1.20 
1.90 


I.2i 





1910 


1.29 
0.48 
0.85 
0.35 
1.42 
0.37 
0.66 
2.37 
1.50 
0.56 


1.29 
0.65 
1.16 
1.22 
1.02 
1.01 
0.86 
1.13 
1.91 
1.22 


1.04 
0.77 
1.40 
1.26 
1.56 
0.91 
0.98 
1.16 
1.17 


0.96 
0.89 
pe 
1.29 
0.54 
0.85 
0.86 
0.55 
0.88 
1.69 


1.25 


0.80 
1.12 
1.01 
0.86 
1.25 
1.85 





1.20 





1911 


1.24 
0 68 
0.59 
0.30 
1.30 
0.21 
0.75 


1.50 
0.46 
1.29 
0.79 


2.25 





1.17 





1912 





2.25 


1.18 


1913 | 1914 





1.35 
0.64 
0.53 
0.47 
175 
0.37 
072 


1.41 
0.40 
1.38 
0.83 
0.93 
1.18 
1.14 


0.74 
0.82 
2.05 
1.67 


1.03 


1.61 


1.45 











1.09 | 1.12 





* Not including industrial 


business. 





1915 


1.24 
0.74 


0.36 
1.70 
0.39 
0.91 
2.00 
1.52 
0.42 


1.41 


0.86 
1.34 
1.05 
0.81 
0.89 
0.91 
2.11 
1.55 


S15 
0.76 
1.29 
1.01 
1.57 
0.95 
1.14 
1.12 
1.23 
1.00 


0.93 
1.13 
1.16 
0.85 
0.74 
0.83 
0.40 
0.82 
o 61 
1.28 
0.77 
1.16 
1.07 
0.90 
1.10 
2.29 


1916 | 1917} 1918 





1.46 
1.22 
1.13 
0.91 
1.74 
0.70 
1.22 
1 98 
1.66 
1.00 


1.71 
1.23 
1.12 
1.50 
1 18 
1.02 
1.34 
1.53 
2.37 
2.00 


1.39 
1.21 
1.35 
I 32 
1.68 
1.49 
1.29 
1.51 
1.46 
1.21 


1.32 
1.52 
1.38 
0.75 
p27 
1.21 
0.90 
1.23 
0.96 
1.49 


1.24 
E25 
1.25 
L.19 
1.28 
1.91 


3 | 3.19 


1.07 


0.83 
1.18 
1.00 
0.64 
0.83 
0.81 
0.58 | 0.38 
0.66 | 0.88 
0.79 
1.33 
0.78 
1.17 
0.97 
0.95 
1.31 
1.68 








1.16 


1.40 








1.16 


1919 | 1920 


AVERAGES. 





1906 
to 
1910 


1910 
to 
1915 








an 
0.52 
0.61 
0.47 
1.26 
0.67 
0.68 
1.39 
1.33 
0.49 
0.99 
0.62 
0.64 
077 
0.87 
0.78 
0.73 
0.84 
1.60 
0.91 


0.90 
0.66 
1.02 
0.90 
1.33 
0.88 
0.95 
0.98 
1.04 
0.91 
0.66 
1.15 
0.85 
0.71 
0.73 
0.72 
0.38 
0.70 
1.28 
0.94 
1.02 
0.98 
O71 
0.82 
1.18 
1.74 


1.02 
1.18 
0.78 
0.95 
1.27 
2.23 








=e Se. 


114 
0.59 
1.01 
1.34 
1.19 
I.1I 
0 76 
1.64 
1.65 
1.79 


5.17 
0.81 
1.13 
1.49 
1 4t 
0.98 
0.88 
1.45 
1.10 
0.98 


0.87 
1.05 
1.36 
0.78 
0.92 
0.80 
0 58 
0.75 


2.33 
1.01 


0.58 
I 05 
1.26 
0.77 
I 19 
1.55 








1.27 
0.4 

oe 
0.38 
1.32 
0.40 
0.72 
2.45 
1.49 
9.55 
1.23 
0.65 
1.00 
1.31 
1.12 
1.10 
0.76 
1.25 
1.83 
1.39 


1.09 
0.77 
1.24 
1.23 
1.53 
0.91 
1.01 
1.24 
1.12 
0.94 
0.86 
1.08 
1.22 


0.95 
0.79 








1.24 
0.64 
0.68 
0.37 
1.50 
° 35 
0 78 
2.10 
1.42 
0.44 
1.32 
0.80 
0.90 
1.22 


rete 





1916 
to 
1920 


1.16 


0.7 
0.69 
0.54 


1.43 
0.61 


0.80 
1.66 
1.37 
959 
1.27 
0.79 
0.86 
1.11 
1.02 
0.91 
0.91 
0.87 
1.92 
1.40 


1.04 
0.83 
1.12 
1.06 
1.49 
1.06 
I 08 
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inflicted upon this and other countries an 
unusually high rate of mortality. 
Another element which has a direct 
bearing on the low rates of 1919 and 
1920 is the fact that the life insurance 
companies increased their insurance in 
force to such an extent by new business 
written that the effects of selection had a 
more direct bearing on the death rate. 
At the beginning of the twenty-year 
period, 1901, the death rate was 1.30 
per cent, the highest attained up to 1918, 
the epidemic year, when it was 1.40 per 
cent. This was followed by a low death 
rate of 1.05 per cent in 1919, and the 
lowest for the period in 1920 of 0.92 per 
cent. The rate for the first five-year 
period was 1.23 per cent, while for the 
last five-year period it was 1.10 per cent, 
and for the twenty-year period, the death 


rate was I.17 per cent. 

Effective May 2, the Missouri State Life removed 
the war clause restrictions in force on all policies issued 
by the company since the beginning of the war. 





CAPITAL SAVINGS LIFE 


Company Incorporated at Columbus, Ohio 
With $200,000 Capital 

The Capital Savings Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, has been incorporated. 
The incorporators are J. B. Wolf, Columbus; 
H. E. Romer, Columbus; Fred W. Mecklen- 
burg, Springfield; Hugo C. Wurlitzer, Dayton, 
and E. S. Daneman, Cincinnati. The capital 
stock will be $200,000, divided into 20,000 
shares of $10 each. J. B. Wolf is general agent 
for the Missouri State Life. 


Southeastern Outlook Good 

The officials of the Southeastern Life of 
Greenville, S. C., have given out the statement 
that as a whole they are pleased with the out- 
look for the year’s business, the paid-for busi- 
ness during the first quarter of this year being 
about a third more than that of the last quarter 
of 1920. Beginning the first of the year the 
Southeastern adopted the policy of having 
training schools for new agents under the in- 
struction of C. W. Estes, vice-president and 
superintendent of agents, which are proving 
highly successful both for the company and 
the individuals, the second of these schools hav- 


ing just closed. ; 
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Mid-Continent Life Reports Twenty 
Cent Gain 
The Mid-Continent Life of Oklahoma City 
reports no falling off in business, having writ- 
ten in the past four months $5,808,600, as com- 
pared with $4,700,000 for the same period last 
year, a gain of twenty per cent. 


Legislative Item 


In Florida bills have been introduced relat- 
ing to the amortization of securities, and in- 
surance of children by fraternals. An inheri- 
tance tax bill has passed the House. 


Union National Life of Texas Licensed 


The Union National Life of Houston, Tex., with a 
capital stock of $100,000 and surplus of $100,000, has 
been licensed by the Texas Insurance Department. 
The company will write life, health and accident in- 
surance. 


Life Insurance Counsel Meeting 


The Association of Life Insurance Counsel held its 
annual meeting last week at Richmond, Va., with an 
attendance of about fifty members. John A. Coke, Jr. 
counsel for the Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
and Charles B. Weliver, counsel for the American 
Central of Indianapolis, were among those who read 
papers. 
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NEW BOOK ON SALESMANSHIP 
NEARLY READY 


Work by John S. Tunmore Lauded by In- 
surance Experts 

A new and practical hand book on selling for 
insurance and other salesmen, by John S. Tun- 
more of New York, general agent for the 
Provident Life and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, that has fully passed the acid test, will 
be published shortly by The Spectator Com- 
pany. The title of the book is “The Art of 
Selling” and it promises to be one of the stand- 
ard works on the subject of salesmanship. 
Norval A. Hawkins, the well-known salesman 
expert, on reading an advance copy of the book, 
wrote: 

Only yesterday I had my first opportunity to 
read your booklet. You gave me an hour and a 
half of the keenest interest and enjoyment I 
have ever known. : 

You have done a fine job and your presenta- 
tion is so attractively divided that I am sure no 
one who takes up the booklet will lay it down 
without finishing it. It will be read and re- 
read. I hope that it will be a most successful 
publication. 





Bankers Life Gains 20 Per Cent in New 
Business 
A gain of 20 per cent in the total of business 
written during the first four months of this 
year over 1920 is reported by the Bankers Life 
Insurance Company of Des Moines. The total 
amount for 1920 up to May 1 was $27,602,862, 
while the total amount for the first four months 
of this year was $32,091,656. 


Second Sales Congress for Tennessee 
May 20 
The second annual One Day Sales Congress 
of the Tennessee Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion will be héld in Chattanooga Friday, May 
20. Invitations have been extended to every 
member of the association in Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama and Georgia. 


An Acknowledgment 
It is characteristic of Emmet May, president of the 
Peoria Life Insurance Company, who has so energeti- 
cally built up and popularized that company, to will- 
ingly give credit where credit is due, as read the 
following: 


In our Policyholder’s Bulletin for March there ap- 
Deared expressions in favor of life insurance from 
President Harding, Ex-Presidents Roosevelt, Wilson, 
and Taft, and Charles Evans Hughes. Our attention 
has been called to the fact that these quotations were 
originally published by The Spectator Company, by 
whom they have been copyrighted. In _ reproducing 
them, we were infringing on the copyright of THe 
SPEcTAToR, as the source from which we secured them 
Rave no indication of their origin. We are glad to 
take this opportunity of assigning to The Spectator 
Company and its worthy president, Mr. Arthur L. J. 
Smith, the proper credit in the case of these quota- 
tions. They are rendering a real service to life in- 
Surance in placing on record the commendations of 
lets country’s most prominent men.—The Peoria Bul- 
etin, 


Avoid comparisons between the policies your pros- 
Pect has and the one you want to sell him. It may 


dissatisfy him with his policies, and it might queer 
yours, both of which results would be bad, while all 
the Policies are almost sure to be good.—The Eman- 
Ctpator, 





C. L. Ayres President of American Life 

On May 10 the stockholders. of the American 
Life of Des Moines elected a new board of 
directors, who in turn elected the following 
officers: 

President, C. L. Ayres, president of the 
Northern Assurance Company of Detroit; vice- 
president, M. E. Latta (re-elected) ; secretary, 
H. A. Bryan, formerly treasurer and assistant 
secretary of the American Life; treasurer, J. 
R. Capps, cashier, Iowa National Bank, Des 
Moines; general counsel, Wm. F. Riley, Des 
Moines; medical director, Dr. Carl Stutzman; 
cashier, M. B. Alldredge (re-elected). 

The directors elected were J. R. Capps, M. E. 
Latter, H. A. Bryan, Wm. F. Riley, M. O. 
Roland (secretary, Northern of Detroit), Roy 
W. Anger (vice-president, Northern of De- 
troit), H. P. Trosper (vice-president, Northern 
of Detroit), A. L. Sibley (superintendent, loan 
department, Northern of Detroit), and C. L. 
Ayres. 

These changes were made pursuant to the 
recent purchase of a controlling interest in the 
stock of the American Life by President Ayres 
of the Northern. 

The Northern will secure admission to the 
States in which the American is licensed, and 
the merger of the two companies will then be 
consummated, probably as of June 30, 192I. 


Actuarial Society Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Actuarial Society 
of America will be held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, to-day. Owing to the fact, how- 
ever, that this issue of THe SpEcTATOR will be 
in the hands of many of our readers before the 
meeting begins, we are unable to print any of 
the papers read at the meeting. 


Modern Life Insurance Company Organ- 
izing 

The Modern Life, a new insurance company, filed 
papers of incorporation with the Minnesota Insurance 
Commissioner last week. J. A. A. Burnquist, former 
Governor, is to be executive head of the company, 
while Charles E. Cone of Waterloo, Ia., will be second 
vice-president and manager of agencies. Its author- 
ized capital is $200,000. 


Southern Cross Issues Attractive Policies 

The Southern Cross Assurance Company, Ltd., of 
Melbourne, Australia, recently organized by Thomas 
Confoy, who is spoken of in a local journal as “a 
champion new business producer,” has gotten out an 
attractive series of policies including endowments at 
fixed ages; a minister’s policy (accident and sickness) ; 
a rural policy (accident and sickness) designed par- 
ticularly for farmers; a combined benefit policy, cov- 
ering death from natural or accidental causes with 
disablement benefits, etc. The literature issued by 
this company is well prepared and denotes a pro- 
gressive and well-informed management. 


George Gossip Joins New York Branch of 
Aetna 
George Gossip, for a number of years associated with 
the tna Life Insurance Company and its affiliated 
companies at both the home office and other points, 
has joined the New York branch office staff of these 
companies. 


Thorp Texas Agency Expands 

Genial Ben Thorp, Texas State agent for the 
Federal Life, has outgrown his old quarters in 
the Praetorian Building, Dallas, and has moved 
to larger offices in the same building and now 
occupies one-half of the top floor. Besides be- 
ing unusually light, with a magnificent view, 
the offices are as well, if not the best, arranged 
and equipped general agents’ offices in the en- 
tire Southwest. Mr. Thorp’s agency is the 
third largest agency in Texas outside those of 
the Texas companies, and is now larger than 
was his company when he went with it ten years 
ago, it being figured a million-dollar-a-month 
agency and the largest agency of the Federal 
Life in both the life and health and accident 
departments. In spite of the so-called business 
depression, the business of the agency is hold- 
ing up to last year. One of the features is an 
agency meeting every other Saturday attended 
by all the Dallas agents and some from out in 
the State. Sales demonstrations are one of the 
features of these meetings, and the success of 
the agency attests to the benefits derived from 
these meetings. In the entire State there are 
172 active agents. 


He had no use for life insurance and dying left 
all he had to an orphan asylum—two boys and thrée 
girls—The Emancipator. ; 








Our system of individual ac- 


counting is distinct from any 


plan of life insurance on the 
market. Its justice makes an 
immediate and forceful appeal to 
the prospect. The accumulation 
of funds over the mortuary and 
expense accounts is another orig- 
inal and striking feature. We 
offer you the opportunity to make 
a connection which will give you 
every possible advantage in point 


of attractive goods. 


Guaranteed Equity 
Life Company 
W. W. KREAMER, Pres. 
127 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, III. 
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NOT AN 
EXPERIMENT 


For almost ten years The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company 
has been writing sub-standard busi-= 
ness and has many millions of it 
in force. 
The mortality ratio of The Lincoln 
Life for these years has been less 
than 45% of the expected, excluding the influenza 
epidemic. 
This low mortality record over a period of years indi= 
cates that the sub-standard risks have been scientifically 
rated. 


By reason of our sub-standard department we are 
enabled to issue policies on 99% of all applications 
submitted, proving that it pays to— 


(CINK uP (wir THe (LINCOLN) 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
“Its Name Indicates its Character” 











Lincoln Life Building Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Now More Than $170,000,000 in Force. 





Federal Surety Company 


Home Office, Davenport, Iowa 


Began business July Ist, 1920 
Licensed by U. S. Government November 20th, 1920 


An Institution of Service 


Writing Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Accident and 
Health Insurance. Burglary, Larceny, Theft and 
Hold-up Insurance. General Liability and Ele- 
vator Insurance. Automobile Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision Insurance. 





Workmen’s Compensation 
We are well equipped to serve Agents of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley—Correspondence Solicited. 


OAKLEY H. BEYER 
Superintendent of Agents 


W. L. TAYLOR 
Vice-President and General Manager 

















PUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


$500,000 Authorized Capital 


is now offering 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


for 


SUPERINTENDENTS and ASSISTANTS 


Correspondence Treated Confidentially 


Write today; we may have just what you want 


LOUIS NAROWETZ, President 


ALFRED CLOVER, General Manager, 
Chairman of the Board 


108 So. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











“A book is good to read if it sets the reader in a working mood.” 


“Third Party Insurance” 


BEING “Insurance against liability imposed by law upon an 

individual, firm or corporation by reason of injuries to person or 

property sustairied by a third person on account of a specified 

activity of the assured” 
Furnishes knowledge, confidence and POWER to your junior partners, % 
your sales force, the young man or woman in your office and to you = 
yourself, and sets your entire organization, “in a working mood.” : 


Study The Ghapter Headings: 
. Coverages which have may Devised to ve gaa aoc Liability: and Workmen's Com- 


meet Various Insurance Needs. vi. P rere eaten ch 
- Public Liability. 
5 Crane ets Common to all Forms of VIE Un iting. 





5 te ‘nen Third Party Coverages. Vill, Rates and Rating Bureaus, 
. Standard Provisions of Third Party ''X._‘Inspections and Audits. 
Policies X. Claims, Suits and Reserves, 
Martin P. Cornelius, eminently & 
qualified for the task, has performed = 
a most useful service in making & 
available in book form = 
essential information not = 
treated of in any 
other publication. 


$500 & 
Prepaid : 


Ma vausucagececceeterceesesatervaetneeteactcteegaaccetunveeeeeceaeeceerereteuceceneeeeeeveveancrenteneieeaetueeaeeceeeceveenevennneeeeeneegenreeveeeen 


For Sale By 
rae The Publishers 
3 THE INSURANCE FIELD CO., Incorporated 
= P. O. Box 617 Louisville, Ky. 
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Central Ohio 
General Agency 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for 
an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from 
those with clean records and with ability to 
handle such an agency. 


Exclusive, care of The Spectator 


Address 








American Life Reinsurance Company 
Forging Ahead 

“First in Service” is the slogan adopted by the 
American Life Reinsurance Company of Dallas, 
Tex., and is the principle which has constantly 
guided the management since the company be- 
gan business on March 10, 1919. At the end of 
its first year it had $7,517,821 of life and $923,- 
620 of double indemnity insurance in force, 
while at the close of its second year, on March 
10, 1921, it had $20,751,256 of life and $14,306,- 
125 of double indemnity insurance on its books. 
By April 30 its life risks had grown to the sum 
of $22,250,000, this representing a gain of 
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Seventy Successful Years 


The year 1921 marks the seven- 
tieth anniversary of our incorpo- 
ration. Ever since 1851 this Com- 
pany has been furnishing unex- 
celled life insurance protection at 
a low net cost. The $728,000,000 
row in force shows that the public 
appreciates the perfect service and 
square dealing it has always re- 
ceived from the Massachusetts 
Mutual. 


Joseph C. Behan, Supt. of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851. 














Insurance Sales Letters 


a the way to real business—create a keen 
r on ef the value of adequate insurance and 
Prepare the way for a personal call to close the app!i- 
cation. More than 400 salesmen are using Hull’s 
sales creating letters fer life, accident, partnership, 
Corporation and fire business. An insurance com- 

oficial writes, ‘‘Am well pleased with the letters. 

be able to make effective use of them.” Re- 
Quest _particeulare—ask for folder 11A. 


o 
WILLIAM S. HULL Madison, Conn. 





So a 


$3,250,000 in four months. In the first four 
months of 1921 the gross insurance received, 
$6,423,034, showed a substantial increase over 
the same period last year. 

The American Life Reinsurance Company, of 
which A. C. Bigger is president, accepts busi- 
ness only from old-line legal reserve companies. 
Its contracts cover reinsurance of life, double 
indemnity accidental death and dismemberment, 
total disability, waiver of premium and life 
annuity risks. 


Repeal of Insurance Taxes Urged 

At Washington, D. C., on Tuesday last, in- 
surance men appeared before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee and argued for the repeal of 
Federal taxes on premiums, and for changes 
in the estate tax law. Among those speaking, 
were Robert Lynn Cox, third vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, New York; A. E. For- 
rest, Chicago, vice-president of the North 
American Accident Ins. Co.; P. M. Estes, 
Nashville, Tenn., president Southern Indus- 
trial Insurance Conference, and H. L. Ekern, 
Chicago, for National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies. 


New York Life’s Dividend Payments 

In an advertisement of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, printed in THE SPECTATOR 
of May 5, 1921, there was a most regrettable 
typographical error, caused by the dropping 
of a figure, whereby the amount of dividends 
paid to policyholders in 1920 was given as 
$1,981,555, whereas the correct amount was 
$31,081,555. 


Home Friendly Insurance Company of 
Maryland is New Title 
It has been decided to change the name of 
the Home Friendly Society of Baltimore to the 
Home Friendly Insurance Company of Mary- 
land, as the company has now gone on a legal 
reserve basis. 


The Examining Underwriter 
The Examining Underwriters Association of 
New York has issued the first number of its 
organization’s paper entitled “The Examining 
Underwriter.” Charles C. Dominge is editor, 
and has produced a very creditable paper, em- 
bracing thirty-two pages. 
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New York Board Elects Hugh R. Loudon 
President 

The following officers were elected by the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters at a 
meeting last Monday: 

President, Hugh R. Loudon of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe; vice-president, O. E. 
Lane of the Niagara; secretary, Bennett Ellison 
of the Bennett Ellison Company; assistant sec- 
retary, Charles W. Sparks of Fred S. James & 
Co.; treasurer, Willard L. Chambers of the 
North British and Mercantile; assistant treas- 
urer, W. M. Ballard of the Commercial Union; 
committee on finance, J. G. Hilliard, O. E. 
Schaefer, A. G. Martin, James Marshall, Whit- 
ney Palache, E. G. Snow, F. W. Day. 


Reliance to Pass Into Hands of Fire 
Association 

Announcement was made this week that the 
holders of the majority of the stock of the 
Reliance Insurance Company have sold their 
stock to the Reliance Securities Company, which 
in turn is to transfer it to interests connected 
with the Fire Association of Philadelphia and 
the Victory Insurance Company. Present 
officers of the Reliance will resign and will 
become officers of the Fire Association and the 
Victory. Sale of the majority stock of the 
Reliance was made upon the advice of the di- 
rectors and officers of the company, who have 
been of the opinion that the company would 
make greater progress as a running mate of a 
larger and more aggressive organization. 


Columbus Fire Department Efficient 

Chief Daniels of the Columbus fire depart- 
ment declares that the organization ranks 
among the first-in the country in efficiency; a 
recent request has been made that men in the 
department devote “off” days to inspection in 
order to reduce fire hazards. Daniels declared 
nearly every man in the organization has volun- 
teered to serve one day a month in this capa- 
city. 


Legislative Items 

A Connecticut bill would grant power to the 
State to investigate fire insurance rates. 

A Florida bill would require that buildings be 
inspected before insurance is written on them. 

An Illinois bill provides for a tax of two 
per cent on premiums. 

In Hawaii a resident agents’ bill has passed 
second reading in the House, and a bill levying 
two per cent additional tax on fire premiums 
has passed the House. 

In Massachusetts the Governor has signed 
the bill permitting foreign mutual fire com- 
panies to write non-assessable policies. 

A new law in Nebraska increases the pre- 
mium reserve required of fire companies to 
fifty per cent of premiums, written after Janu- 
ary I, 1922. Another requires that a foreign 
company, before being licensed, must file one 
satisfactory report. Still another fixes the tax 
of stock fire companies on the gross premiums. 

West Virginia bills have been signed relating 
to deposits of bonds and securities, the licens- 
ing of non-resident brokers and the regulation 
of insurance solicitors. 
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North American National Insurance Company “A NEW YORK SERVICE 
Pen iieins, Sows FOR NON-RESIDENT AGENTS” 
Assets, $910,670.66 Jewelers’ floaters, insurance against forgery, 


rain or snow ———. lntemeene finance 
si ay722 r propositions and other special covers are just a 
Lines \’-itten: few of the problems confronting the local agent 


Fire, Torna do, Hail today. On all such unusual forms of coverage 


as well as in the customary fire and casualty 
lines, WE CAN SERVE YOU EXPERTLY. 
O. P. ODE, President 
JOHN PETERSON, Secretary 


The GOTHAM Agency 
W. G. HODGE, Asst. Secretary 


V. F.{BECKER, Treasurer 102-104 Fulton Street New York 
W. F. MURPHY General Manager 








THE GOTHAM AGENCY undertakes to serve the local 
Agent as HIS New York Office—in one of the two great 
world markets for placing insurance, 


A DEPARTMENT IS MAINTAINED to solicit lines for 





NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


the Agent from New York brokers controlling Fire and 
Casualty business in agent’s territory. 

THIS OFFICE DOES NOT TRANSACT A DIRECT 
BUSINESS with the assured. 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special Agent GUSTAVUS B. HOLT, Special Agt. 


56 Richton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. Send for our service agreement which outlines 


our plan in detail. 








W. P. RAY, Special Agent FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 


Terre Haute, Ind. _ Special Agent ; 
726 Racine Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 








C. C. CRANDALL, Special Agent ERIK LINDSKOG Special Agent 
Cambridge Springs, Penn. 7 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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1526 Boyden Head. Colunbus Ohio GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, 


cY LABE FOR FOLDER 


SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY 














Stop! Look! 





Sedat A Michigan Company 


for 


Michigan People 


Detroit, Michigan ‘Liberal Contracts to Live Agents 


ELMER FB. DEARTH Upto the-minute policies. Write us. 
President 




















eneral Accident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


Ff, ASSURANCE: CORPORATION. Lid 
FREDERICK RIGHA.2DSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47" & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 








ACTUAL MARKET VALUES USED FOR ALL SECURITIES 
Organized 1855 January 1, 1921 


FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK 
Cash Capital, . . . . $1,250,000.00 
Net Surplus, . . . . $2,086,742.08 
Surplus to Policyholders, $3,336,742.08 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
H. DUNHAM, President NEAL BASSETT, V. P. and Mgr 








- THE IMPORTERS AND 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


47 Beaver Street 
mee 








D. H. 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. 
A. H. HASSINGER, Sec’y 
NEWARE, N. J. 


W. T. BASSETT, Ass’t Manager 
CHICAGO , ILL. 
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| FIRE INSURANCE NOTES AND EVENTS 


NEW YORK SURVEYS 

The Loss Trend.—As shown by the check- 
ings, the first four months of the year showed 
a very appreciable increase in the number of 
losses as compared with a year ago, and also in 
the amount. The comparison deals wholly with 
incurred losses, and it is quite probable that the 
claims filed are based on the high values at 
which the stocks were bought and not on the 
replacement values of to-day. However that 
may be, the result, apparently, will work out at 
an increase. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that much of the weakness was shaken out last 
year and probably not much remains now. 


As to Investments.—It is the consensus of 
opinion in the Street that the war will leave one 
permanent mark on the investments of insur- 
ance companies. Whereas in past years, espe- 
cially the life companies, could take up the long- 
time investment with comfort to themselves and 
profit to the insured, the steady depreciation in 
this class of investment has changed the atti- 
tude, and now it is the short-time investment, 
which, because of its short time, tends to keep 
very near to par. It looks as though it would 
be somewhat difficult to float some of the long- 
time investments such as were possible before 
the war. 

The Insurance Society.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Insurance Society, set for the 24th 
inst., will take place as announced at the Drug 
and Chemical Club. There is already a fair 
demand for tables, but there are some left, or 
even individual seats may be secured. The 
tables seat nine each. In addition to the speaker, 
P. J. Mosenthal, there will be an entertainment 
of about an hour’s duration. These two excel- 
lent features, plus the dinner, are being fur- 
nished the members at an exceedingly low price. 


As to Poker.—Ordinarily this would be 
considered a hazard, possibly a moral hazard, 
if discovered in connection with a prospective 
insurer, but in the case which brought it to 
light it was ascertained after the fire had 
occurred, and, lo and behold, it developed that 
not only was the individual a successful busi- 
ness man, but he was a successful poker player 
as well, and from the latter source had aug- 
mented his financial condition to the amount of 
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some thousands of dollars. There are times 
when even a side line is of advantage. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

On Hand Book Committee.—George W. 
Buntin has been elected a member of the hand 
book committee of the Boston Board for a 
period of fifteen months. 

Elected to Exchange.—Harry J. Hickok, 
special agent of the Atlas for Maine and New 
Hampshire, was elected an active member of 
the New England Insurance Exchange at its 
meeting last Saturday. The duration of the 
“long” mid-summer recess will be voted upon 
at the next meeting. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Boy Scout Drive.—L. P. Warren, Chicago 
manager of the Milwaukee Mechanics, has been 
appointed chairman of the insurance committee 
in charge of the campaign to raise funds for 
the Boy Scout Movement. The drive began on 
May 16, and will continue throughout the week. 

G. M. Fisher Returns.—George M. Fisher, 
manager of the Western Railway Underwriters, 
has returned from a two months’ vacation spent 
in Florida. 

Insurance Club Election—The annual 
meeting of the Insurance Club of Chicago is 
to be held at a dinner at the Hamilton Club on 
the evening of Tuesday, May 24. Two nomina- 
tion committees have been appointed, and the 
indications are that the club will have a spirited 
election. i 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES 

Federation Meeting May 18.—A meeting 
of the directors of the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania is being held in Harrisburg, May 
18, to work out plans for the activities of the 
new Federation year. More real interest is 
being manifested than ever before, and those 
familiar with its activities say this will be the 
banner year of the Keystone State’s Federation. 

Clearing House Urged.—Some Philadel- 
phians are advocating a “Clearing House” for 
this city similar to that talked of by Boston fire 
insurance men, and along the plans of those 
now in successful operation in many cities west 
of the Allegheny Mountains. The plan to re- 


KEINSURANCE ONLY 


GLOBE NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Paid Up Capital $1,000,000.00 
EDD G. DOERFLER, President 


quire all bills be rendered by agents to brokers 
on or before the tenth of each month and paid 
at a meeting of all fire insurance agents and 
brokers at the Board rooms on the 25th of the 
same month, doubtless would be welcomed by 
the majority. Special rules and regulations to 
fit the local condition would be required, but 
the plan is well worthy of consideration and 
action. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Fire Prevention Bill Through.—A bill 
providing for the introduction of a course on 
fire prevention into all the public schools of the 
State of California was passed by both houses 
of the California Legislature prior to the ad- 
journment of the 1921 session. The bill is ex- 
pected to receive the Governor’s approval. 


Special for Northern Idaho.—Dixwell 
Davenport of San Francisco, Pacific Coast 
manager of the Bankers and Shippers, Pacific 
Fire and Henry Clay Fire, is announcing the 
connection of MHarrison Latham with this 
agency as “special” for Northern Idaho and 
Eastern Washington. Latham resigns as “spe- 
cial” for the National of Hartford, covering 
the same territory, to accept his new responsi- 
bilities. 

Fire Underwriters Election.—The Board 
of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific at its an- 
nual meeting recently held at the Hotel Del 
Monte, Monterey County, California, elected 
as officers for the ensuing year: President, 
Willard O. Wayman, of the National of Hart- 
ford ; vice-president, Geo. W. Brooks, secretary 
of the California Fire; secretary, E. F. Mohr- 
hardt; assistant secretary, J. P. McCaughern. 
The five new members elected to the executive 
committee consist of Frank M. Avery, Pacific 
Coast manager of the Fire Association; H. W. 
Fores, general agent of the Scottish Union and 
National; John Marshall, Jr., vice-president, 
Firemans Fund; George Ormond, Pacific Coast 
manager of the London and Lancashire, and 
H. R. Simpson of Dick & Simpson, Pacific 
Coast managers of the Connecticut and West- 
chester. The golf tournament was won by 
Edwin Parrish, Pacific Coast manager of the 
Niagara. 
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The Great Southwest is today and will be for many years 
to come the scene of the greatest agricultural development 
anywhere. 


Its record-breaking crops—its limitless possibilities have 
astonished the world. 


Farm Mortgages from this favored section cannot be sur- 
passed in safety and dependability. 


Our 7% Farm Mortgages 


run for a period of 10 years and insure the investor a maximum 
rate of interest consistent with absolute safety for years to 
come. 


In the sound character of the loan company’s standard lies 
safety for the investor. 


A service assuring such standard is at your disposal. 


We have specialized in Southwestern farm mortgages nearly 
37 years and our offerings are given preference by large life 
insurance companies, holders of trust funds and discriminating 
private investors. 


Collins Farm Mortgages represent a safe investment in. 


times of uncertainty. 


Write for our booklets. 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Members of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ 


Association of America 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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FIGHT MARINE BILL 


Shipping Interests Principal Wit- 
nesses Against Edmonds Measure 


BENJAMIN RUSH AGAIN HEARD 








Tax Provisions of Bill Under Fire by 
William H. LaBoyteaux 

Opponents of the Edmonds marine insurance 
bill were the principal witnesses at the hearing 
held by the Senate commerce committee last 
week. William H. LaBoyteaux, who had par- 
tially completed his testimony on May 5, was 
the principal witness, the other witness for the 
opposition being Ira A. Campbell, while Ben- 
jamin Rush and A. G. Thacher appeared for the 
insurance industry. 

Mr. LaBoyteaux continued his attack on the 
measure’s tax provisions. “I think that certain 
parts of this bill would be helpful to the Amer- 
ican marine insurance industry, and we want 
to help the market,” he said, “but I feel also 
that that part of the bill giving American com- 
panies the privilege of combining in making 
rates and provisions, and placing a tax on the 
American insurer when he sends his business 
abroad, is unwise. Marine insurance is a 
necessity, not only to the shipowner but also 
to the shipper of cargoes. If you give to a 
group of men the power to make insurance 
rates on vessels and cargoes, you put in their 
hands the power to practically put out of busi- 
ness any steamship company to which they may 
be opposed. I do not say that that power will 
be exercised, but a discrimination in the matter 
of insurance rates by all of the companies in 
the American market will mean that line will 
have such a burden put upon it, it cannot sur- 
vive competition from those countries and lines 
not having that burden upon them. They may 
not use it, but, nevertheless, this power will be 
given them.” 

Mr. LaBoyteaux spent considerable time in 
expatiating upon the points made on May 5 by 
Mr. Campbe]l, when that gentleman presented 
his arguments against the measure, the principal 
points in dispute being sections 20 and 26. 


ASSAILS SECTION 26 
Assailing the requirements of section 26, he 
said it would mean a force of twenty clerks in 
his office alone to comply with the provisions 


calling for the complicated records called for. 

While the marine business of companies han- 
dling fire, marine and inland insurance may 
not show a profit, said Mr. Campbell, follow- 
ing Mr. LaBoyteaux on the stand, the other two 
lines certainly do show a profit, and the writing 
of multiple line business would be extremely 
profitable. He did not, however, show how the 
writing of multiple lines would affect the ma- 
rine business, but appeared to believe that the 
profits on the other lines should induce the 
companies to write marine insurance at a loss. 

His statements were answered by Mr. Rush, 
who suggested that, talking of profits, the com- 
mittee might like to see some statements from 
the ship owners as to the profits they made 
during the highly prosperous period during and 
just after the war. 

Benefits of the proposed law were pointed 
out to the committee by Mr. Rush, who also 
made the announcement that the insurance in- 
dustry had not fostered this legislation, but 
that it had its inception from a very different 
source, the Shipping Board and Representative 
Edmonds’ marine committee. 

Another hearing will be held by the com- 
mittee at a date not yet announced, at which 
officials of the United States Shipping Board 
will testify. It is not believed, however, that 
the insurance men or the ship owners or brok- 
ers will be given a further opportunity to tes- 
tify, although they will be welcome to attend 
the hearing. 


Reinsurance of Marine Risks Bill Signed by 
Governor 


Among the last of the thirty-day bills signed 
by Governor Miller of New York was one of 
Senator Towner’s, amending section 22 of the 
insurance law relative to reinsurance of marine 
risks with a corporation incorporated outside 
the United States. 


Logue Bros. & Co., Inc., at Old Location 


In order that their customers may not confuse 
Logue Bros. & Co., Inc., with any other firm of similar 
name, the company named desires it to be known that 
it is still at the same location hitherto occupied, at 307 
Fourth avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. In September, 1920, 
Harry C. Fry, president of Logue Bros. & Co., Inc., 
bought the entire amount of stock of that company held 
by H. A. Logue. James A. Hetrick is treasurer and 
John B. Sirich is secretary of Logue Bros. & Co., Inc. 


MISSISSIPPI SUBPOENAS 





Advisory and Inspection Bureau Rec- 
ords Asked For 





LOCAL FIRE MAN TESTIFIES 





Was Questioned Regarding Practical Value 
of Tariff Sheets 


On the application of Stokes V. Robertson, 
revenue agent and plaintiff in the anti-compact 
suit against 139 fire companies, Chancellor J. V. 
Stricker issued subpoenas duces tecum, requir- 
ing the Mississippi Advisory and Inspection 
Bureau of Vicksburg, Miss., to bring into court 
records showing losses incurred in Mississippi 
and claims paid, same forming basis of rates 
fixed by the Advisory and Inspection Bureau. 

Chancery Clerk W. S. Wells has been ap- 
pointed commissioner to hear testimony to be 
taken in the anti-compact suit. Fred L. Nelson, 
a local fire insurance agent of Jackson, was 
called upon to testify. He was asked as to the 
practical value of the tariff sheets of the rating 
concern, and replied that their use was not com- 
pulsory by the companies he represented. Mr. 
Nelson stated that after personal inspections 
of certain risks it was frequently the practice to 
revise the rate, sometimes upwards and some- 
times downwards, and that by making changes 
and removing hazards the rates of the Missis- 
sippi advisory and Inspection Bureau could fre- 
quently be materially lessened. Mr. Nelson said 
this was especially true of the city of Jackson, 
because the municipal government had required 
the abandonment of shingle roofs within cer- 
tain fixed limits. 

Mr. Nelson stated that he used the tariff 
sheets because he found them accurate, safe 
and reasonable; they were used, however, as 
above stated, largely as a guide. 

Announcement was made last week that the 
Druggists Fire Insurance Company had been 
licensed to enter Mississippi and that C. E. 
Auding of Flora, Miss., had been appointed 
State agent. 


Peninsular Fire Moves 


The Peninsular Fire Insurance Company of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is now located at 150 Louis street, 
Grand Rapids, it having outgrown its quarters at 450 
Houseman street. 
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F. M. MACHMER 


President. 


City Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 


SUNBURY, PENNA. 
Organized 1870 


Cash Capital $600,000 


A. F. O’DANIEL, 


Secretary and Underwriting Manager. 
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The Title Guaranty and Casualty 
Company of America 
431 Griswold Street Detroit, Michigan 


of capital among buyers of insurance and bonds. 





A joint stock corporation that will issue re ia 
and title insurance and fidelity and surety bonds. Because of the various plans which the company 

A joint stock corporation that is officered by men has for immediately attracting a volume of good 
thoroughly experienced in the various forms of insur- business, because of the safeguards which the Michi- 


ance and bonds which the company will write. gan laws guarantee to shareholders and because of 
the endorsement given the company by the prominent 


A joint stock corporation that has already attracted men who have already become associated with it, the 
as shareholders some of the most conservative and stock of this company can be sold strictly on its 
capable business men of Michigan. merits. 

A joint stock corporation that is assured a big and Men who can qualify under the tests of intelligence, 
profitable business by reason of its wide distribution integrity and industry are wanted as stock salesmen. 


The Title Guaranty and Casualty Company of America 


A. J. Walker-Greig, L.L.B., George A. Curry, 
President Vice-President 


F. J. Noonan, B.C.S. M. F. McDonald 
Secretary ~ General Counsel 























Don’t Delay Decide Today 


GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Houston — Dallas 


GENERAL AGENTS 
WANTED 


aaa If you mean 


Business 


If you can do 
Business 


Write to me— 


TEXAS HUNDRED MILLION 


DOLLAR COMPANY JACKSON MALONEY 


Manager of Agencies 


ZRAXHMAHS pZBHOZH 
Pe Za de danse 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. S. CARLTON, President, Houston, Texas 111 NORTH BROAD STREET 
E. P. GREENWOOD, Vice-President, Dallas, Texas PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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South Carolina Underwriters Association 
to Consider Dues 

More than ordinary interest attaches to the 
annual convention of the South Carolina Un- 
derwriters Association, which is to be held 
in Columbia, S. C., on May 23. 

Last year the Columbia association of under- 
writers withdrew from the State association, 
as did a large per cent of the membership of 
the association. It was said that at the last 
minute of the last year’s meeting held in Green- 
ville, the dues were increased considerably, and 
seeing no reason for an increase in dues, mem- 
bers withdrew on a large scale. This year, 
the matter of dues will likely be amicably ad- 
justed and the State association become a 
State association in fact and not in name 
only. The Columbia underwriters are willing 
to renew their memberships on a reasonable 
basis of dues, and members in other parts of 
the State are of like minds. 


Fire Agents Barred From Writing Life in 
Tennessee 

J. C. Luning, treasurer of Florida and ex- 
officio Insurance Commissioner, has issued a 
circular calling attention to the law of that State 
which prohibits fire insurance agents in that 
State from writing life insurance. Mr. Luning 
states that complaint has been made to him that 
certain fire agents have been soliciting life 
insurance and brokering it through regularly 
licensed agents of life companies. 


Foundries as Fire Hazards 

The recent destruction of a bronze foundry in 
Brooklyn calls attention to the fire hazards of such 
properties. Fire Insurance Inspection and Under- 
writing, by C. C. Dominge and W. O. Lincoln, pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company, contains the follow- 
ing concerning foundries: 

FounpriEs.—Usually large area frame buildings. 
Hazards are pattern and flask making, preparation of 
the mould, including core making, melting and reduc- 
tion of the metal to a proper fluidity, pouring the 
molten metal into the mould. cleaning and finishing 
the casting, also core ovens and painting iron or 
wood patters. When casting. a man should be sta- 
tioned on the roof to detect flying sparks alighting on 
the roof or_ jon nearby structures. Casks of water 
with fire pails should be placed every fifty feet over 
entire roof. There should be twelve inches clearance 
around floors or roof where stack from melting fur- 
naces passes through. In case of fire, no water should 
be thrown on molten metal as this produces oxyhydro- 
gen gas and is apt to cause a dangerous explosion scat- 
tering the molten mass. Carbon dioxide is a very 
good extinguisher, providing the seat of the fire can 
be enclosed. Brooklyn and New York City have re- 
cently experienced a number of fires in this class. 


National Board to Probe Providence Fire 
Hazard 

A squad of four engineers have been sent by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters to investigate con- 
ditions in Providence, R. I., which have any bearing 
upon the fire hazard situation. Special attention will 
be paid to the state of efficiency of the fire depart- 
ment, the fire alarm system and the water supply, while 
a general study will also be made of structural condi- 
tions in the business district. 

About two months ago members of the city govern- 
ment were shocked by a report made by J. H. How- 
land, an investigator for the Board of Fire Under- 
Writers, on conditions in this city. 


City Block Destroyed by Fire 
An entire city block in the heart of the business 
district of Dinuba, Cal., was destroyed by fire on 
Sunday, May 8. 
of $200,000. 
of the fire, 


The loss is reported to be in excess 
Defective wiring is assigned as the cause 
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ANNUAL BANQUET OF CASUALTY AND 
' SURETY CLUB 


Jacob Gould Schurman, Burton Mansfield 
and Leonard Wallstein Chief Speakers 


The Casualty and Surety Club of New York 
held its twelfth annual banquet at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria hotel of New York, Thursday 
evening, May 12. The affair was largely at- 
tended. John J. King, president of the club, 
was toastmaster for the evening. 

Several entertainment novelties were given 
between courses of the dinner. President King 
gave a short review of the club’s history be- 
fore introducing the first speaker, Burton 
Mansfield, Commissioner of Insurance fer the 
State of Connecticut. Mr. Mansfield spoke on 
“Insurance and Reconstruction,” in which he 
brought out the relationships of the great 
national problems to those of the insurance 
business. He strongly advocated the use of a 
little religion to solve the reconstruction prob- 
lems of the business. 

Leonard Wallstein, assistant counsel of the 
Lockwood Committee and also of the Meyer 
Committee of the New York Legislature, spoke 
on some of the problems of city government 
and strongly urged the members ‘to take a 
stronger interest in municipal affairs. 

Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, former presi- 
dent of Cornell University, was the third 
speaker. He spoke of our international situa- 
tion, and by illustration showed the possibility 
of solving it by the application of good com- 
mon sense. Dr. Schurman’s statements won 
the approval of the members present. 


Casualty Actuarial Society Meeting Next 
Tuesday 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the Casualty 
Actuarial and Statistical Society of America 
will be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, Tuesday and Wednesday of next week. 
The Tuesday afternoon session is to be de- 
voted to an informal discussion, while Wednes- 
day morning there will be a discussion of non- 
cancellable accident and health insurance. An 
amendment to the constitution of the organiza- 
tion to change the name to the Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society will be voted upon at the meet- 
ing. A luncheon will.be served at the Penn- 
sylvania on the first day of the meeting. 


The Handy Chart, 1921 


I desire at this time to express our appreciation of 
the new underwriting exhibit tables appearing in the 
Handy Chart of Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 
insurance companies, 1921; also for other new tables 
introduced. These are exceedingly valuable tables to 
casualty underwriters and make your Handy Chart 
much more valuable than it has heretofore been. 
—S. Bruce Black, vice-president, Liberty Mutual. 


Cloverleaf Casualty Enters California 

The Cloverleaf Casualty and Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Jacksonville, Fla., received permission from 
the California Insurance Department to transact busi- 
ness in that State. 


Restless 
“See that automobile standing across the street?” 
“Yes, I see it.” 
“Notice how it sort of jumps?” 
“Sure, it’s restless. Probably sees some people 
crossing the street and wants to get at ’em.”—No 
tional Agent’s Record. 
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Continental Casualty Promotions 

President and General Manager H. G. B. 
Alexander has announced a number of im- 
portant promotions in the official staff of the 
Continental Casualty Company of Chicago, as 
follows: 

W. H. Betts, who for fifteen years has been 
secretary of the company, has been promoted 
by election to a vice-presidency. The con- 
stantly increasing executive duties imposed 
upon Mr. Betts have warranted this promotion, 
and his long, faithful and loyal service makes 
it a timely one. 

Martin P. Cornelius, the general attorney of 
the company, has also been elected a vice- 
president. Mr. Cornelius has been in the serv- 
ice of the Continental for over twelve years 
and for the last four years in addition to his 
responsibility for the legal department of the 
company under Vice-President Maverick has 
acted as to the operating head of the company’s 
liability and compensation department. His 
duties will continue as heretofore, but with the 
additional authority of a vice-president of the 
company. 

E. G. Timme has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of secretary and assistant treasurer. Mr. 
Timme has been for many years auditor and 
assistant secretary of the company. 

Two new assistant secretaries have been 
elected. D. W. McFall, who has been assistant 
to Vice-President Behrens, and F. I. Hooper, 
who now occupies the position of auditor, have 
been given this official recognition. Mr. Mc- 
Fall, as assistant secretary of the company, will 
continue in charge of the company’s accident 
and health underwriting, as well as acting as 
assistant to Vice-President Behrens. 

The company’s directors have been increased 
from seven to eleven. The seven former di- 
rectors were re-elected and the following four 
new ones named by the stockholders: Martin 
P. Cornelius, vice-president of the company; 
Holcombe G. Johnson of Johnson & Adams, 
southeastern managers of the company at 
Washington, D. C.; Warren Griffith, superin- 
tendent of agencies of the company; E. G. 
Timme, secretary of the company. 

Announcement is also made that Vice- 
President Glen C. Claypool has been elected a 
director of the Continental Assurance Com- 
pany, which is the life insurance running mate 
of the Continental Casualty Company and 
owned by it. 


A. M. Murray, a well-known casualty under- 
writer in the New York offices of the Aetna 
affiliated companies, has announced his engage- 
ment. Mr. Murray had been a bachelor for 
so many years that his friends had given up 
hope, but Mr. Murray says that there was no 
reason for that. 


—“Fire Insurance in Pennsylvania,” showing pre- 
miums received, losses incurred and losses paid in 
that State by the respective companies since 1900, 
has been issued by the Insurance World. 
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WANTED: 


Position as Special Agent or assistant to State 
Agent by single man, 33 years of age, with 12 
years’ local agency experience. Western territory 
preferred. R. L. Gilliland, Jefferson, Iowa. 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


National Association Bldg., Suite No. 1005, 
26 W. 44th ST., NEW YORK 





CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Telephone Walnut 3761 











FREDERIC S, WITHINGTON, F. A. I. A. 


402-404 Kraft Building Des Moines, Iowa 

















WANTED 

MALE OR FEMALE EXPERIENCED 
IN CASUALTY AND FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE TO MANAGE OFFICE. 
STATE PARTICULARS AND WAGES 
EXPECTED. REPLY TO BOX 257 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 














MARCUS GUNN 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


29 So. La Salle Street 
Telephene Randelph 7684 


CHICAGO 








A Policy Saved is a Policy Made 





“Life Insurance Service’’ 
10 So. La Salle St. 
“20 Years’ Experience Backs Our Service” 


THE OTIS HANN COMPANY, lac. 
Chicago, Ill. 

















Prominent Agents and Brokers 








LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
REPRESENTING 
American Auto- National Union | New Amsterdam 
mobile-, ord National-Hartford _ Casualty Co. 
American Equitable Philadelphia Under- Indemnity Company 
British-Amer. As- writers of America 
Automobile Insurance 


surance Stuyvesant 
Fidelity-Phenix 
Insurance Underwriters BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 





PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, 
ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 





W. H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 

















NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


SUPERIOR FIRE OF PA. ALLE- 
MANNIA FIRE OF PA. CAPITAL 
FIRE OF N. H. GEORGIA HOME 
OF GA. UNITED AMERICAN OF 
PA. 


P.B. DUTTON, Mér., ROCHESTER 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


343 So. Dearborn St., Room 1100 CHICAGO 
Telephone, Harrison, 3384 





256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
W. R. HALLIDAY 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE CHICAGO 











FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


810 to 813 Hume-Mansor Bidg., 
Kraft Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lewa 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


ROOM 1303 165 Broadway, New York City 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


Cable Address: Gertract, New York 




















GOBRINOS DE EZQUIAGA 


ESTABLISHED 1821 


General Insuranee Agents 


Box 351 


San Juan Porto Rico 


JULIAN C. HARVEY 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 











GEORGE B. BUCK _., 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 




















J. L. MITCHELL 


Is prepared to successfully negotiate and finance the re- 
insurance er conselidatien of either Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Assessment or Fraternal Life Companies, Associations or 
Orders. 

Temporary money advanced on strictly private 


and confidential. © 


All communcations held 
Address J. L. MITCH. , 604 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


JNO. A. COPELAND 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


124-126 HURT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 





256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bidg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 
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Actuarial 


T. ©. RAFFERTY 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Suite 714 Weightman Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Complete Rate Books Formulated 





F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accouatants 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 














FACKLER AND FACKLER 
DAVID PARKS FACKLER, PF. A. S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 
WILLIAM BREIBY, F. A. S. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
35 Nassau Street 


New York 








A. SIGTENHORST 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS 








ABB LANDIS 
Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jacksea Place, N. W. Independent Life Buildniz 
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insurance Examiners and Adjusters 








LOSSES ARE ASSETS 


When handled with per regard for 
their business building possibilities. 
Even an aggrieved claimant may become 
a friendly policyholder if impressed with 
the fairness of an adjustment, 


R. L. NASE, 

Adjuster for Casualty Companies 
1110 Mutual Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 
Liability, Compensation, Accident 

and Health Claims 


TERRITORY: 
Virginia and North Caroline 














NORWEGIAN GLOBE TO CHANGE PLAN 


To Be Succeeded in United States by Gen- 
eral Casualty and Surety Reinsurance 
Corporation 

It is learned that the Norwegian Globe In- 
surance Company of Christiania, Norway, is 
to cease doing business in the United States 
under its own name, and to turn over its 
American assets and business to the new Gen- 
eral Casualty and Surety Reinsurance Corpo- 
ration of New York. The latter will have a 
capital of $800,000, and an initial surplus of 
$200,000. The new company will be jointly 
controlled by the Norwegian Globe and the 
Lancashire and Cheshire of Liverpool. 


Legislative News 

Bills have been introduced in Connecticut 
to amend the workmen’s compensation law, in- 
cluding occupational diseases. 

In Illinois a bill has been introduced re- 
quiring taxicab owners in Chicago to file bonds 
or insurance policies; also one amending the 
workmen’s compensation law, and one provid- 
ing for occupational disease compensation. 
Another would add a new section (1814) to the 
Casualty Insurance Act. Still another would 
impose a tax of two per cent on premiums. 

In Hawaii, a bill relating to compensation for 
personal injuries has passed the House. 


Oppose Wittemore Compensation Bill 

The House of the Ohio General Assembly 
voted late Saturday to instruct Speaker Beet- 
ham not to sign the Senator Wittemore bill, 
providing that two-thirds of the expense of 
administering the workmen’s compensation fund 
shall be paid out of the interest on the compen- 
sation fund’s surplus. This. was done because 
it was charged the bill was passed by the House 
under misrepresentation. House Leader Crabbe 
declared that when the bill came from the Senate 
he had been told that both employers and or- 
ganized labor had agreed on the measure. Later 
he found out this was incorrect. The bill is as 
good as dead. 


Seeks to Enter Arkansas 
The Fidelity Union. Casualty Company of 
Dallas, Tex., filed application with the State 
Insurance Commissioner for permission to do 
business in Arkansas. The company handles 


general casualty and liability lines. 


THE SPECTATOR 
OPPOSE FITZGERALD BILL 





Business Sentiment Against Govern- 
ment in Insurance 





CONGRESS COMMITTEE HEARING 
Vice-Chairman of U. S. Commerce Chamber 
Explains Opposition 

The business interests of the country are 
against compulsory industry insurance, as ex- 
emplified in the Fitzgerald bill providing for 
insurance in the District of Columbia, accord- 
ing to witnesses appearing before a special sub- 
committee of the House during hearings on the 
measure. 

Elliott H. Goodwin, resident vice-chairman 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
appeared in opposition in behalf of the feder- 
ated business bodies throughout the country, of 
which there are nearly 1500, with a total mem- 
bership of more than 750,000 firms, corpora- 
tions and individuals. He emphasized that the 
Chamber is not opposing the principles of work- 
men’s compensation, but does oppose the bill 
on the policy approved through a referendum 
of the membership which is against the inter- 
ference of Government in business. 

It was emphasized by many of the witnesses 
that there is no real opposition to compulsory 
industrial insurance, but that the opposition is 
based chiefly on the Government entering into 
the insurance business. 


Texas Attorney General Consulted 


The question as to what action, if any, should - 


be taken by the Texas Commissioner of Insur- 
ance and Banking in connection with certain 
reciprocal underwriters’ associations and a 
stock company, because of their alleged non- 
use of rates promulgated by the Texas branch 
of the National Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau, has been put up to the attor- 
ney-general of Texas. It is claimed by the 
Insurance Department that all companies and 
associations should operate under the rates 
promulgated by the Service Bureau, and the 
attorney-general is asked to decide whether or 
not concerns refusing to join the Bureau and 
use the approved rates are thereby violating the 
State law. 

One of the organizations which has been 
named in this connection is the Lumbermen’s 
Reciprocal Association of Houston, Tex. The 
general manager of this association, George R. 
Christie, states to THE Spectator that “there 
is nothing in the way of a refutation of the 
charges that I care to make at this time, ex- 
cept to say that our business has been con- 
ducted in absolute conformity with the law.” 


Mountain States Life Cited 
Commissioner of Insurance Earl Wilson of Col- 
orado, has ordered the Mountain States Life of 
Denver to appear before him May 18, to show cause 
why its license should not be revoked upon grounds 
stated in the notice. 


Royal Indemnity Writing Check Alteration 

Check alteration and forgery insurance is now being 
written by the Royal Indemnity Company, it was an- 
nounced early this week. 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 





PERSONAL ITEMS 











Darby A. Day of Chicago, IIl., and Clifford 
L, McMillen of Milwaukee, Wis., will address 
the Northwest Congress of Life Underwriters 
at Madison, Wis., July 1 and 2. 


B. G. Chapman, Jr., president of the Amer- 
ican Central Insurance Company of St. Louis, 
sailed for Europe last Saturday on the steamer 
Olympic. Mrs. Chapman accompanied him. 


Elgin G. Fassel has been appointed actuary of 
the Cleveland Life Insurance Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Fassel was at one time 
connected with the New York Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 


A. G. McIlwaine, Jr., New York, manager of 
the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance 
Company of London, sailed for England on 
the steamer Carmania last Tuesday. 


W. F. Sweazes has severed his connection 
with the Niagara Fire at Chicago, to accept the 
State agency of the North British and Mercan- 
tile, and the Commonwealth of New York for 
Missouri, with headquarters at Kansas City. 


Joseph A. Plunkett, long engaged in liability 
insurance, has become associated with the 
claims division of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America. He will be lo- 
cated at the New York office as assistant to 
Superintendent G. P. Bartenfield. 


Fred J. Cox, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, has gone on a 
trip through the South. During his absence he 
will attend several conventions of the associa- 
tion. He was tendered a dinner at Mobile, Ala., 
on Monday night and a reception at Macon, Ga. 

Among visiting insurance men the following 
were registered at New York hotels: James R. 
Young, former Insurance Commissioner of 
North Carolina; Wm. H. Van Benschoten of 
Suffern, N. Y., representative of the Conti- 
nental; Robert Daniels Bardwell of Gale-Bard- 
well, Pittsfield, Mass. 


A Special Agent Visits the Pennsylvania 
Dutch Belt 


A special agent of a fire insurance company thus 
tells of some of his experiences while traveling in 
Pennsylvania: 


I was paying a visit to one of my agents in a little 
country town in the Pennsylvania Dutch Belt. This 
agent’s office was in the front room of his home. A 
very nice young fellow he was, of unmistakable Penn- 
sylvania Dutch parentage. While sitting there dis- 
cussing our affairs, I was startled by his little brother 
announcing dinner in this fashion, after he had opened 
the door and poked his head into the room: “Chony, 
coom oudt und eat yourself. Mums on the table, und 
pops half et now.” Needless to say, I departed at 
once, not wanting to take a chance upon being invited 
to such a feast. 

Another time I was calling on my agent in the manu- 
facturing section of a large industrial city. While 
awaiting my agent’s return to the office, as I had to 
collect a balance long overdue, I heard this conversa- 
tion between the two girl employees of the office—one 
a bookkeeper, the other a stenographer. The book- 
keeper had gone to a hay ride, dance and dinner the 
night previous, to which the stenographer was also in- 
vited but did not go, as she thought there would be far 
too many to enjoy the affair. However it developed 
that only a few had gone. After listening with interest 
for some time to the account as given by the book- 
keeper, she stopped her gum chewing for a moment and 
said: “Oh, well,—if’a knowed a’could’a rode a’would’a 
went, but if’a had’a went a’could’na et, cause’a had’a 
bearofa pain in’ma centrifugal extremities.” 


Insurance Society’s Nominees 
At the annua) meeting of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, to be held next week, it is 
expected’ that the following officers will be 
elected: President, Charles R. Pitcher; vice- 
presidents, W. G. Falconer, J. E. Lopez, H. R. 
Loudon, C. A. Ludlum. 
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Darwin W. Johnson, Sec’y and Treas. 
Louis G. Russell, Mgr. Industrial Dept. 


J. D. Powers, President 
I. Smith Homans, Asst. Sec’y and Actuary 


Commonwealth Life Ins. Co. 


Home Office: Commonwealth Bidg., 106-110 South Fifth St. 
Louisville, Ky. 
THE PARTICIPATING COUPON DIVIDEND POLICY 


is the most liberal and up-to-date contract and is the 
easiest seller on the market. 


YOUR CHANCE 


To become Supervisor in Connecticut for a 
young life insurance company; one of the 
kind where personality and hard work will 
receive a visible reward. 


Address P. L. care of THE SPECTATOR, Box I117, 
New_York City. 


We have some good territory in Kentucky and Alabama still open, 
and to first class men, we can offer a good proposition. 


Address the Company 





OMBINATION 
ONTRACTS 


“3 in” 
LIFE 
HEALTH 
ACCIDENT 


QNE OLICY 
NE * REMIUM 
—PAYS— 
DOUBLE DEATH 
BY ACCIDENT 











Reserve and Surplus to Policyholders 


Cc. A. PALMER, Prest. W. A. ELDRIDGE, Secretary $1,950,000.00 


S. D. ANDRUS, Vice-Prest. and Managing Underwriter 


The Inter-State Fire Insurance Co. 


OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
406-412 DIME BANK BUILDING 


$530,140.65 INSURANCECO. 


469,022.68 


NET SURPLUS...: $61,117.97 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $320,267.97 


AGENTS WANTED IN MICHIGAN, OHIO, INDIANA AND ILLINOIS 





Northern Life Building 
SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


D. B. MORGAN 
President 


Loss of Hands, Feet, 








| HOME OFFICE, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
Reliable Representatives Wanted 





yes 
Permanent Disability 
Benefits 
Monthly I ndemnities 
Sickness or Accident 











SALARY AND COMMISSION 


To travelling Special or high grade Local Agents, in Indiana and Michigan, who want 
the best there is to sell, in the Accident and Health line, to the Preferred class of risks. 
Principal Sum $5,000.00 with $25.00 a week for any disability. Premium $10.00 per 
quarter. Home office connection with thoroughly experienced men who not only 
know how but do co-operate. 


INCOME GUARANTY CO., South Bend, Indiana 








SALESMAN OPPORTUNITY 
We can use some high-grade stock and bond salesmen to sell our 6% 
Participating Preferred Stock, our 6% Improved Calumet District 
Real Estate Bonds, and our 5% Farm Mortgage Bonds. 
Write for Particulars. 
GARY NATIONAL ASSOCIATES COMPANY 
Gary Theatre Building, Gary, Indiana. 
Wilbur Wynant, President. 








HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


New York 
WM. A. MARSHALL, President 

The 61st Annual Statement shows admitted Assets 
of $40,465,508 and the Insurance in Force $212,- 
483, 100—a gain for the year 1920 of nearly $27,000,000. 
The insurance effected during the year was nearly 
$43,000,000. The amount paid to policyholders 

during the year was over $4,196,000. 

FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway, New York 











THE EUREKA LIFE INSURAN€E COMPANY 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President 
H. LEISHEAR, Jr.» Sec’y & Treas. 


JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Vice-President 
J. HOWARD IGLEHART, Medical Director — 











THE MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


HOME OFFICE: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


An “Old Line’’ Legal Reserve Company 
issuing all the standard forms 
of policies. - 


Good territory in Illinois still open. Will 
be pleased to hear from anyone interested. 














QUALITY INSURANCE For Preferred Risks 


Our new accident policy—the 
35th ANNIVERSARY 


gives all the usual coverage demanded by live salesmen (and buyers) and, 
in addition, has a new liberal and strong selling inducement in its provision of 


DOUBLE DEATH BENEPIT for accidents occurring while riding ia 
PRIVATE or PUBLIC AUTOMOBILES 


20 per cent. of all accidents reported are Auto Accidents 


and no class of risk is more exposed to this hazard, through constant use, 
than the Preferred risk. They will want this policy. 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, President, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 














THE ACCUMULATION POLICY 


is a combination of insurance and investment in a new sense, 
as it provides for increasing benefits each year—in reality, a 
Contingency Fund that will be available for the purchase of 
extended insurance, or which may be withdrawn (without in- 
terest) in event of an emergency. However, any amount re- 
maining in the Accumulation Fund at death will be paid to the 
beneficiary as additional insurance. 


Specimen rate: Age 35 $31.80 per $1,000.00 
Salesmen—This policy has no competition. 


NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Des Moines, lowa 
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$17,044,649.88 

$12,020,450.69 

Net Surplus $5,024,199.19 

Capital $2,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policy- 

holders $7,024,199.19 
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STRENGTH-SERVICE-SUPPORT 








Mr. Automobile Agent ! ! ! 


DO YOU REALIZE THE IMPORTANCE of representing the right company for Automobile 
Insurance? 

THE COMPANY MEANS EITHER SUCCESS OR FAILURE FOR YOU. 

An Agent for the Automobile Department of the Globe & Rutgers has always STRENGTH, 
SERVICE and SUPPORT behind him. 


Strength— The Company's Statement Tells the Story. 
Sernice— Policies Issued Promptly—Immediate Settlements. 
Sup port— An Automobile Department of Specialists to Assist You. 





No Proposition Too Large or Too Small 


We Have Openings NOW for Producing and Hustling Agents Everywhere 


Fire, Theft, Transportation, Collision and Property Damage are the Classes We Cover 





ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1921 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Bonds and Mortgages $314,800.00 : $700,000. 00 
Te ee 6,039,840. 00 ee ee nT ee re 11,361,311.89 
Government, City Railroad and other Reinsurance Reserve 16,593,764. 16 
Bonds and Stocks 28 468,446.42 Losses in course of Adjustment 5,958,475. 00 
Cash in Banks and Office 1,452,561.95 Commissions and other items........ 4,991,823 .50 
Premiums in course of collection 6,068,214. 20 Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation.. 3,160,000. 00 
Interest Accrued 340,061.11 
Due on Account Reinsurance Loss 
Account 81,450.87 








$42,765,374.55 $42,765,374.55 


Surplus to Policy Holders, $12,061,311.89 


E. C. JAMESON, President 
Lyman Candee, Vice-President W. H. Paulison, Vice-President 
J. H. Mulvehill, Secretary W. L. Lindsay, Secretary 
A. H. Witthohn, Assistant Secretary J. D. Lester, Assistant Secretary 
M. J. Volkmann, Local Secretary G. C. Owens, Assistant Secretary 





WRITE TODAY 


GLOBE & RUTGERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


L. R. BOWDEN, Manager 
Automobile Department 


118 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 











STRENGTH —SERVICE—-SUPPORT 
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PEN SESAME” were the 

O charmed words that opened the 
doors of wealth and happiness in the 
days of Ali Baba, of Arabian Nights 
fame. Magic words are out of fashion 
now but modern business does not need 


them. It’s energy and resourcefulness 


that overcome all obstacles without the 
aid of supernatural forces. 























automobile, from a luxury only for the 
richest, has become literally a necessity 
for many and a luxury within the 
means of a large proportion of our 
population. The initial cost of an auto- 
mobile is, however, still high enough to 
be in the nature of an investment for 
must be 


ordinary folks, and, as such, 


protected, 


But not only does an automobile 
owner hecome liable to lose his original 
investment, he also becomes liable for 

“ much greater sums in case his machine 
iii ii il Wi re injures the person or property of an- 


But, figuratively speaking, automo- 
bile agents have the open sesame to 
wealth and happiness. 
difference between them and the heroes iH an 








The essential 


of Arabian Nights, is that the latter 
used magic, while agents need only to 
work. The one had to depend Nt Mil HN 
on knowledge of the super- 

natural and the good nature of 

the genii, while the other is in- 
dependent of everything and 
everyone but himself. 

The field before the automobile insur- 
ance agent is so large that it is difficult 
to comprehend. If he could by any 
chance insure anything like his share of 
the available risks, he would be rich for 
life. The number of prospects are al- 
most without limit and there are many 
hundreds of new ones every day. The 


other. 
iil LAMAN (it From the ‘able 
with, some idea may be gained 
as to what can be done if an 
agent gets out and hustles. Of 
course it becomes evident. at 
once that agents in some States have 
more prospects: than agents in others, 
but in many of those cases there are 
proportionately more agents, so that in 
reality all fare alike. 

Nine milion, one hundred and eighty 
thousand, three hundred and sixteen cars 
were registered in the various States in 
Of these 8,234,490 were pleasure 


shown here- 


PETRIE-GRIFFIN 





This Automotive Edition of THe SPEc- 
TATOR, designated as Section II, is sent 
out with Section I of the issue of May to, 
1921, and is issued and presented to all 
subscribers to THe Spectaior for their 
topics re- 
various branches of auto- 


information upon particular 
lating to the 
mobile insurance. 








1920. 
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WHAT T HE PEOPLE NEED TO KNOW 
By G. William Ellis 


FROM THE STATISTICIAN’S ANGLE 


OPEN SESAME! 
INSURANCE FIRST—THEN COMMERCIAL 
TION 


HUMAN LIFE CONSERVATION 
By Frederick S. Crum, Ph. D. 


FIND THE CAR 
By Walter B. Renton 
FLIM-FLAMMING INSURANCEDOM 
By a Fire Company Adjuster 


AVIA- 


EXIT HORSE—ENTER TRUCK 


AN UNDEVELOPED BRANCH OF MOTOR TRUCK 


INSURANCE 
THE ANSWER TO THE BIG VERDICT 
By R. M. Staker 





























cars and 945,826 were commercial cars. 
The value of these cars is impossible to 
state. We do know that during 1920 
there were produced 2,241,000 cars and 
trucks, the wholesale value of which was 
$2,136,183,676. Of course the insurable 
value of all these cars would not equal 
their cost value, yet it is surprising how 
many cars are insured at cost price. 
Thus every year there are 


SPECTATOR 


it is worth is sure to harvest a goodly re- 
ward. Second only to fire insurance, 
the automobile line is “Open Sesame” 
for agents who are ambitious. 

There has been a time when all this 
was not true. When the idea of insur- 
ing automobiles was first broached, it 
was not received with any great en- 
thusiasm by the great fire insurance com- 


THE 
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insurance itself. But it has not been 
altogether a profitable process and not 
enjoyed by all the insurance executives. 
But agents cannot complain that the 
companies are not providing them with 
proper facilities at least. In point of fact 
the companies are vying with each other 
in an effort to give better service than 
the other fellow. In a business where 
rates are not a matter of 














new possibilities before the competition it is but natural 
agent which are perhaps the AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATION BY STATES that the competition element 
greatest in any branch of the The following table shows the registration of passenger and should appear in the service 
insurance business. commercial automobiles by State throughout the country: rendered. 
The extremel y rapid STATE Passenger Commercial Total Receipts It is now up to the agents 
: Alabama 61,941 12,696 74,637 $832,980 : ; ee 
growth of the automobile Arizona 30,559 4,000 34,559 191,577 Companies have provided 
é Arkansas 55,582 3,500 59,082 690,820 sean . 
business has presented prob- California 534,814 34,078 568,892 5,554,265 the facilities to write the 
: Colorado 121,212 7,728 128,940 818,775 : 
lems to the underwriters Connecticut .......... 95,150 23,950 119,100 1,852,591 business; now the agents 
: Delaware ........ Lwese 16,500 1,800 18,300 329,980 ‘ 
which are not yet solved. District of Columbia... 44,835 6.826 51,681 223/588 must get it. There are thou- 
" , EN. ss eeuehc de ete 64,185 10,439 74,624 554,695 sone 
The business is as yet un- Georgia .........+++-. 182,000 14,000 146,000 1,918,512 sands, perhaps millions, of 
“eh "aa seca 48,851 : 0,830 882,271 ; 
settled and it is only recent] MUAGIS > 4 ce asta ose 504,240 64,674 568,914 5,780,612 uninsured i 
as : a “in wd Indiana Sen soatecie? 300,226 32,481 332,707 2,029,108 aig — and 
at any concerted effo Ds cubne edececnece 407,030 30,000 437,030 7,487,830 udgin c 
; i meek d Kansas bneaumiet sek 268,159 26,000 294,159 1,399,272 aiid 3 . € past experi 
re ate 1 as een made. Kentucky ............ 99,417 13,258 112,675 815,941 ence on i 
ae ‘ati f th ae sigiepie wens Bae 65,000 5,000 70,000 400,000 | b y ‘ © poorest risks 
e reorganization oO e Soe 55,600 7,600 63,200 820,000 lave be 
a abe hile Und Maryland se. +++: 100,313 12,000 112,313 2,124,925 - sheen Agents 
ational Automobile Under- Massachusetts ........ 253,245 51,386 304,631 3,860,232 lave a i 
a Cont : Michigan 366,946 45,771 412,717 5,494,486 oe ccepted those risks 
writers onterence it mav innesota. ........... 204,300 19,400 223,700 1,067,737 whicn ily 
: sth cadibitenat Mississippi... 0... 60,000 4,000 64,000 425,000 sof come easily, but such 
e expecte at affairs o Missouri ............. 273,308 23,700 297,008 2,111,697 risks ar 
th ‘tl b —- pitta ceslevees 59,450 1,200 60,650 416,245 h 4 usually bad from 
e business wi e more MONE. sis 25-050 0000 200,000 19,000 219,000 2,039,330 the m i 
ac ‘aan’ ; Nevada «cove 96 500 10,463 103,818 oral hazard standpoint, 
Ss ided by experience. ew Hampshire ..... 30,240 4,440 34,680 542,45 or ; 2 
. i “7 i ata " New Jersey 22.02.00) 24°123 23.612 227.737 8,503,936 , else the owners are care 
nsurance 1S necessarily CW BICKICD 6:50:50 5: 16,100 6,000 22,100 200,000 ess i i 
ka ees New York ....s...0: 559,521 124/398 683,919 8,817,709 and realize it and so 
n on xperience, ort BFOURA® 6.65... .2 127,405 13,455 140,860 1,785,000 wan , j 
ve ed up ’ € os ie North Dakota ........ 88.385 1,455 89.840 681.059 ‘i t to be covered. It is 
n urate dat erive Pee pa alesicineshinns 538,090 82,600 620,600 6,400,000 le ri 
; “ee i eke Oklahoma... +--+. 204.000 9,000 213.000 230,000 the risks that do not come 
m mbine BE tiaveuvsasents 93,790 10,000 103,790 2,085,000 > which j 
— on - ane o ict Pennsylvania 521.835 48,329 570,164 8/090,872 a which it pays to get and 
n ich ode Island :........ 40,768 9563 50,331 451,062 . 
a ce is a factor ‘ South Caroling oo. oat woes regents pape : ich the underwriters at 
> ab- South Dakota ........ 113,000 9000 122,000 768,000 : 
has “a inane J a Tennessee ....-...... 90,214 11,638 101,852 1,214, 0vv the home offices are glad to 
e ME chshieaa goats ta 397,693 30,000 427.693 3,500,000 . 
<a — “ Pee Utah eeeeeeeeeeeees 37,012 5,692 42.704 366,371 aie ah 
ETN dd oon os ake 28,706 2,916 81,622 555,384 ‘ > : 
usiness in the past. Not Virginia, cco scosos Bpoed aus uaa 40 (nee ae he automobile business 
i i ashington .......... 154,350 25,864 180,214 2,828,896 ac = : 
only is the business, as a Weet Virginia 20.2.2. a ease so'ona 1.928.448 has been filled with these 
i = WVERCOTAIN 556-0065 5.-1- 277,095 16,205 293,300 3,127,073 j 
whole, still young, but con rs ll ue ys cease arin bad risks and the result has 
ditions ee “ have changed ee ere 8,234,490 945,826 9,180,316 $99,141,097 been that the rates were 
rapidly and in such manner forced up and up. Agents 











as to, in many cases, com- 

pletely offset the value of previous ex- 
perience. For instance, the growth of 
the moral hazard has been remarkably 
rapid within the last year or two, and 
underwriters everywhere are trying all 
manner of schemes to curb it. The 
latest development in that line is the 
issuance of deductible cover policies. It 
is a matter of considerable discussion, 
however, as to how effective that meas- 
ure will prove to be. 

But all these troubles in the automo- 
bile business cannot prevent its being a 
highly profitable line for the agent. It 
would undoubtedly be more so without 
them, but the agent who pushes it for all 





panies. But more or less as a matter of 
necessity it was added as a side-line and 
eventually competition forced the com- 
panies to make it one of their most im- 
portant side-lines. One or two of the 
large companies have taken it out of the 
side-line class and made it a special 
branch of the business. These com- 
panies have recognized that agents, in 
order to supply the needs of their cus- 
tomers, must be able to offer them proper 
automobile coverage, and that to do so 
they must have the same facilities as for 
fire and tornado, and other lines. So the 
facilities have rapidly increased until 
now the business is second only to fire 
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out in the field are as much 
responsible for that condition as are un- 
derwriters in the home office. 

The proportion of people driving auto- 
mobiles who are dishonest and who are 
reckless is not large; perhaps if the sta- 
tistics were worked out it would be 
found that the proportion would be 
something like the proportion of insured 
to uninsured. Agents are pretty apt to 
be careful of the moral and physical 
hazard of a fire risk and they should do 
the same with an automobile risk. When 
the agents do this, the business is bound 
to become more settled and more profit- 
able to everyone concerned, the assured, 
the agent and the company. 
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UCH has been written and 
AY) eee on the subject of auto- 

mobile accidents, particularly in 
very recent years. Those, however, 
who have been longest and most deeply 
interested in the subject must confess 
that, to date, preventive action has not 
kept pace with the rapidly increasing 
number of automobiles on our streets 
and highways. 

As early as 1913, the present writér 
prepared a fairly comprehensive review 
of this problem under the caption 
“Street Traffic Accidents,” which was 
read at the quarterly meeting of the 
American Statistical Association, Yale 
Club, New York City, April 17, 1913. 
This paper was later published in the 
quarterly publication of that associa- 
tion, September, 1913. The conclusions 
then set forth are just as applicable to- 
day, and the forecast then made of 
the increasing menace of the automo- 
bile and its untoward results, unless 
adequate preventive measures on a wide 
scale and yet of an intensive character 
were applied to the problem, has been 
fully justified by the steadily and rap- 
idly increasing menace of the automo- 
bile to life and limb. 


GROWTH IN AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES 


In 1912, there were approximately 
1,000,000 automobiles registered in the 
United States, and during that year 
there were approximately 2,780 fatali- 
ties caused by that vehicle, exclusive 
of the fatalities which occurred as the 
result of collisions of automobiles with 
heavier vehicles such as railway engines 
and trains and street cars. 

During the calendar year I919, only seven 
years later, there were approximately 7,500,000 
automobiles registered in the United States 
and the fatalities chargeable to these machines 
were close to 9,800. In other words, regis- 
trations Had increased 650 per cent and auto 
fatalities had increased about 253 per cent. 
True, the fatalities per thousand registered 
cars had fallen from 2.76 in 1912 to 1.31 in 
1919, but if such a result had not been accom- 
plished, and if the per-thousand-car fatality 
frequency rate had remained as high in I9I19 
as in I912, we would have had the sorrier 
spectacle of over 20,000 auto fatalities in the 
United States in I919, instead of the 9,800 
which actually occurred, according to the very 
close approximation to the truth, as we have 
a fairly accurate record for more than 80.0 
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This article by Dr. Crum ts a highly 
important compilation of new and hitherto 
unpublished statistics of the vehicular 
highway fatalities for the year 1920. The 
figures, of course, relate to all kinds of 
trafic fatalities, but a large proportion of 
all such fatalities are due to the auto- 
mobile, and such fatatities are segregated 
in the respective tables. The article con- 
tains a valuable dissertation on the ways 
and means of accident prevention. 











per cent of the population. 

The detail facts of automobile fatalities in 
the United States, with analyses of the sta- 
tistics and brief comments on the whole prob- 





lem as revealed by extensive data, have 
been set forth in my paper presented 
before the Section of Vital Statistics at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Public Health Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., September 16, 1920.* Since 
that date, and quite recently, new facts 
have become available, and some of 
these which have been assembled and 
tabulated, it has been thought well 
worth-while to present in this special 
edition of THE SPECTATOR. 


AUTOMOBILE DEATH RaTE FoR SIXxTyY- 
Two CItIEs 

In Table I there is presented a sum- 
mary of the automobile fatalities in 
sixty-two cities of the United States 
during the six-year period, 1915 to 1920. 
The combined populations of these cit- 
ies represent about one-fourth the total 
population of the continental United 
States. The actual number of auto- 
mobile fatalities has more than doubled 
during the six years and the auto fa- 
tality-rate has nearly doubled, or has 
increased from 78.5 fatalities per mil- 
lion of population in 1915 to a rate of 
148.7 in 1920, representing an increase 
in the rate of 1920, as compared with 
that of 1915 of 89.4 per cent. The auto 
fatalities in these sixty-two cities com- 
bined show an increase in 1920 over 
1919 of 319 in actual number, and the 
increase in the fatality rate was 9.4 
per million of population. The auto- 
mobile fatality-rate of 1920 in these 
sixty-two cities combined was, there- 
fore, 6.75 per cent higher than in 1919. 

Assuming that this percentage of 
increase was approximately the same 
for the remainder of the country and allow- 
ing for the normal annual increase in the 
aggregate population of the continental United 
States, the approximate number of automobile 
fatalities in the United States during 1920, is 
estimated to have been 10,640. If this percent- 
age increase of 6.75 in the auto fatality-rate 
of 1920 in the urban area, over the urban rate 
of 1919, applies to the whole country, the fatal- 
ity-rate for the whole country is now 100.0 
per million of population and, as the total esti- 
mated population of the United States, as of 
July I, 1920, was 106,389,000, we arrive at 
the above figure (10,640) as the approximate 
number of persons killed in automobile acci- 
dents in this country during 1920. 


* A copy of this paper may be had gratis on written 
request to the Statistician’s Department, the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 
















































































TABLE I 


Automobile Fatalities in Sixty-Two Cities of the 
United States 


(Rates Per Million Population) 
r— Fatalities — 


Year Population Number Rates 
TORG, cc aed occcees reve - 23,317,162 1,831 78.5 
OU eRe cis wchtias wees 23,982,727 2,321 96.8 
OO) eee -- 24,508,032 3,044 124.2 
NOT ee woeee -26,088,352 3,444 137,6 
J Se eae 25,560,244 3,561 139.3 
A Tre reyes 26,086,355 3,880 148.7 


This estimate of 10,640, however, does not 
include fatalities resulting from collisions of 
automobiles with street cars and other steam, 
electric and gasoline engines and railway trains 
in land transport service. According to a care- 
ful analysis of the large mortality experience 
of The Prudential Insurance Company, 1915- 
1920, such collision fatalities represent nearly 
seven per cent (6.75) of the other automobile 
fatalities and to get a complete picture we 
must add 6.75 per cent of 10,640, or 718 to 
that number, which gives a complete estimate 
for the United States in 1920, of 11,358 auto- 
mobile fatalities, or fatalities in which the auto- 
mobile was directly involved.* This is equiva- 
lent to a little over thirty-one fatalities per 
day, or an average of 1.3 fatalities per hour, or 
nearly four fatalities on an average every 
three hours night and day throughout the 
year of 365 days. 


FATAL VEHICULAR ACCIDENTS IN THIRTY-FIVE 
CITIES 

In Table II are presented the summary offi- 
cial statistics of highway vehicular fatalities 
(except water highways) in thirty-five large 
cities of the United States, during the six-year 
period, 1915-1920. This table makes possible 
a ready comparison of automobile fatalities, 
street car fatalities, railway fatalities, and fa- 
talities caused by “other vehicles”; the latter 
class representing horse-drawn vehicles for the 
most part, but including also bicycles, motor- 
cycles and aeroplanes. 

These statistics should be of special interest 
and value, indicating, as they clearly do, that 
the automobile is now the most important cause 
of highway vehicular fatalities in our cities. 
In 1920 the automobile in these thirty-five 
cities caused nearly two-thirds of all such 
fatalities; it caused more than five times as 
many deaths as street cars, and more than 
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three-and-a-half times as many deaths as rail- 
way engines and trains. During the six-year 
period, the automobile fatality-rate in these 
cities, combined, increased 89.0 per cent when 
1920 is compared with 1915, while the other 
three specified. groups or classes of vehicular 
fatalities showed a decrease of 15.3 per cent 
for street car fatalities, 25.1 per cent for rail- 
way fatalities and 52.0 per cent for fatalities, 
due to “other vehicles,” mostly of the horse- 
drawn variety. These are facts of great signi- 
ficance in any efforts to promote public safety. 


Types OF VEHICLES IN ACCIDENTS 


In Table III are presented the summary sta- 
tistics of fifty-two cities for 1920 in somewhat 
greater detail, by class or type of vehicle, than 
was possible in Table II, and these details are 
available in this completeness only for 1920 
and for only the fifty-two cities. Of special 
interest are the facts here brought out as they 
relate to the motorcycle as a cause of fatali- 
ties. During 1920 this vehicle caused seventy- 
one deaths, and this total does not include 
fatalities in which the motorcycle was involved 
in a collision with heavier vehicles, such as the 
automobile, street car, horse-drawn truck, rail- 
way trains, etc. The seventy-one fatalities rep- 
resent deaths of pedestrians and deaths of 
motorcycle occupants in accidents other than 
collisions such as those to which reference has 
just been made. Motorcycle fatalities as thus 
defined and limited represented 2.0 per cent of 


TABLE 
Accidents, St. 


Causes of Vehicular 


BE SAN a 50 -clo 0 15: we, wie eiern isc prs nl 0) © otbi6: pleihios 6 1b S:ehe 
De MD MMARINCNRAINIE oo xte''6 hc: cie,0 5:0\6- dae & 6 aie ilo sie alm ieteeisate 
eT LOA A eens AC On te tee acre oar 
4 Driving on wrong side of street..........2cs.ccee 
age Poi AO CR ee Ce eR ere eens rae 
Go Parked Sov Giose tO eCACKG so sacs ais. 015) ka se cersione os eieees 
7 Mechanical defects in automobile..............+.0- 
Re a ane NER a aaa e nace oro) a ates 01s gio alee ainls ayers eustazore 
9 Careless driving .........sceccsececscccccceceee 
0 Webhicles passing each Others .....5 5 sce ce snscsiwe ses. 
1 Failing to stop at crossing without giving signal... 
2 Pulling away from curb without giving signal...... 
3 Auto passing street car while discharging Se Ae 
1 Backing car without giving signal.............+0.- 
5 Stopping car without giving HIBIAL «3a oieronte cine s's'e 
6 Turning without giving signal GustaKRcaisiler acs ein revel ven tials 
7 Horses left unguarded aialarstasaha ie a avcte lective aheparens aaaere 


Total, Causes Specified isc. oie cin sccwveceess 


Grand total ...... Sinavaiaia ar iscote wis aharalea ie wiore lors 


Highway Vehicular (Except Water Highways) Fatalities in Thirty-Five Cities of the United States 
1915-1920 
(Rates Per Million Population) 


Automobile Street Car Railway Other Vehicles All Vehicles 
Year Population Number Rate Number Rate Number Rate Number — Number Rate 
BOLO cecesscceenses 15,860,800 1,274 80.3 559 35.2 860 54.2 403 5.4 3,096 195.2 
NOIR, Goccncntter ees 16,206,450 . 1,565 96.6 668 41.2 1,057 . 65.2 497 30:7 3,787 233.7 
0 IRE eee re 16,551,899 2,057 124.3 785 47.4 1,078 65.1 388 23.4 4,308 260.3 
BES Wile cua wisisicees 16,897,362 2,330 137.9 787 46.6 1,014 60.0 359 21.2 4,490 265.7 
TORO Vowvvbscersoss 17,244,398 2,468 143.1 576 33.4 723 41.9 265 15.4 4,032 233.8 
SED cworswacwenees 17,591,038 2,670 151.8 25 29.8 714 40.6 214 12.2 4,123 234.4 

Per Cent of Increases or Decreases 
ae err ee ye Tee et Tee ee 80.3 35.2 54.2 25.4 195.2 
ET wilh Cadetidanedctibes Cod va rehbeh se ?.epubeet ee egwe s 151.8 29.8 40.6 12.2 234.4 
Per Lent OF Pncrease  . ia is oia5 + 0 05 8 s-0'0 sors ees gae te see wee 89.0 20.1 
ve 15.8 25.1 52.0 


Fe EE OLS PMP EAUE 5 o's kic goo Fein boa eee cones 





*In the volume of Mortality Statistics, 1918, Bureau 
of the Census, pages 90-91, the automobile is shown to 
have been a contributory cause of 346 fatalities result- 
ing from collisions with railway engines and trains 
and of 201 fatalities, due to collisions with street 
cars, In other words, 547 fatalities would require 
to be added to the 7,424 fatalities charged by the 
census -bureau to the automobile as a primary 
cause, in the registration area, during the year 1918. 
This figure of 547 is 7.87 per cent of 7424, so the fac- 
tor of 6.75 used above may be considered quite con- 
servative, or well within the truth. 


the grand total of all vehicular fatalities in 
these fifty-two cities during 1920, and the fa- 
tality rate from this vehicle was 5.4 per mil- 
lion of population, or two-thirds as high a rate 
as that for all horse-drawn vehicles (7.8). 
Bicycles are shown to have been a minor 
cause of vehicular fatalities, while horse-drawn 
vehicles in these cities caused in 1920 only 
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3.0 per cent of all the vehicular fatalities, and 
were, therefore, only about one-twentieth as 
important in this respect as the automobile 
(58.6 per cent). 


TABLE III 


Hlighway Vehicular Fatalities in Fifty-Two Cities of 
the United States During the Calendar 
Year 1920 


(Rates Per Million Population) 
Population 13,269,773 








Per Cent 
A of All 

Kind of Vehicle Number Rate Vehicles 
PUCORODH E55. 6:Sca 6.vic. 6:55:68 oce's 2.070 156.0 58.6 
ERGGt (GRE og ina sniecnasionars 509 88.4 14.4 
Railway engines and trains .. 747 56.38 21.2 
NUOLOSOVCICS: 9:6 0:6 6 sce ovine eee 71 5.4 2.0 
BBO eared) scateiscsiotias Ciahesas 12 0.9 0.3 
Horse-drawn vehicles ..... 104 7.8 3.0 
All other vehicles .......... 18 1.4 0.5 
eh We a 3,531 266.1 1060.0 


AGE AND SEX oF AUTOMOBILE VICTIMS 


Of 26,008 fatalities charged to the automobile 
in the registration area, 1914-1918, over three- 
fourths, or 78.0 per cent, were males and 22.0 
per cent were females. As regards age, no 
fewer than 7567 of the 26,098 victims, or 29.0, 
were of ages under fifteen years. 


CAUSES OF VEHICULAR ACCIDENTS IN St. Louts 


Since April, 1919, the St. Louis Committee on 
Public Safety of the Local Safety Council has 
been keeping statistics of street accidents by 
causes, so far as these have been ascertainable. 
In Table IV is presented a summary of these 
monthly reports for the first eight months of 
1920: 
IV 
Louis, Mo.—Eight Months, 1920 


Number of Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Accidents Sub-Total Grand Total 
1,533 26.4 
781 13.5 
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Even in St. Louis, where there is one of the 
most active public safety committees at work 
anywhere, it was not possible to determine the 
causes of 1533 vehicular accidents out of 5799, 


or 26.4 per cent. Again, in no fewer than 781 
instances, or 13.5 per cent of all the accidents 
reported, the cause was simply returned as 
“unavoidable.” These facts speak eloquently of 
the great need for better reporting of our 
street, accidents as a first requisite for better 
public accident prevention work. 

Of the 3485 vehicular accidents for which 
specific causes were ascertained in St. Louis 
during eight months, 1920, careless driving was 
charged with 1813, or 52.0 per cent, and skid- 
ding was second in importance, being charged 
with 481 cases, or 13.7 per cent of all the acci- 
dents for which specific causes were ascertain- 
able. As a matter of fact, several other causes 
in the table could reasonably be considered as 
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careless driving, for example, causes 4 and I0- 
16. If these are totalled and added to cause 9, 
we get 2504 accidents caused by some kind of 
careless driving, or 72.5 percent of the total, 
for which specific causes were ascertained. 

It is interesting to note that jay-walking 
comes third on the list with 221 cases, or 6.3 
per cent. The other details revealed in this 
statistical picture of causes of vehicular acci- 
dents should prove of value to those interested 
in public safety. 


Cost oF AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 

The cost, even in a purely economic sense, of 
automobile injuries and deaths can be esti- 
mated only in roughly approximate figures. 
Such data as are available clearly indicate, how- 
ever, that this annual economic loss in deaths 
and injuries is huge and probably not far from 
$750,000,000. Adding to this sum the estimated 
property damage, it is probably conservative to 
state that automobile accident losses, personal 
and property, exceeds annually $1,000,000,000 
per year at the present time in the continental 
United States. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT REPORTS 

With the notable exceptions of very few 
States and cities, adequately detailed and com- 
plete reporting of automobile and other public 
accidents are lacking in the United States. 
Anything even approaching the thoroughness of 
the German methods of automobile accident 
reports are almost as completely unknown in 
this country as in 1913, when I first called at- 
tention to the matter. Some police departments 
such as that of New York city have for sev- 
eral years gathered much data, but very few 
analyses of the material have been made public. 
Portland, Ore., has adopted an accident report 
blank for the use of the Bureau of Police of 
that city which is an excellent example of what 
such a form should contain if worth-while 
data are sought. New Jersey in very recent 
years has begun the collection of some excel- 
lent data, but the law making these reports 
mandatory by the driver of the motor vehicle 
or vehicles involved in accidents was not en- 
acted in that State until 1916. The results of 
these returns are partially available since 
that date in the annual reports of the 
State Commissioner of Motor Vehicles. 
A card index is kept on file so that fairly 
good data are available since 1916 for 
such motor vehicle accidents as result in 
any personal injury or in 
property damage in excess 
of $10. 

Connecticut reports fatal 
and non-fatal accidents, 
and these are commented 
upon briefly in the recent 
annual reports of the State 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles. 
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Massachusetts, beginning with 1921, is at- 
tempting to secure excellent data relating to 
automobile accidents, the main objects being to 
discover when, where and how such accidents 
occur, what or who are to be blamed, etc. A 
really noteworthy report blank has been pre- 
pared for the recording of the facts, and it re- 
mains to be seen how well or how badly this 
plan will work. These reports will be made to 
the State Department of Public Works, Regis- 
try of Motor Vehicles. 

In certain cities in which local safety coun- 
cils, co-operating with the National Safety 
Council, have been organized, praiseworthy ef- 
forts are being made to secure better reports 
of all accidents, including industrial, public 
and home. There are at present nearly, if not 
quite, twenty of these local safety councils. 
Perhaps the best results as regards reports have 
been obtained in St. Louis. 

The National Safety Council has been 
largely instrumental in promoting this good 
work of scuring better accident reports, and 
nearly three years ago organized a Committee 
on Statistics, Public Safety Section, one of the 
functions of which was to study accident report 
forms anywhere in use and draw up a standard 
set of such forms for the proper and uniform 
recording of all public accidents. These forms 
have been prepared and were approved by the 
Public Safety Section of the National Safety 
Council, September last, at the Annual Safety 
Congress, in Milwaukee. It is expected that 
these forms will be adopted by a few cities this 
year and, after trial and such slight revision as 
experience may prove desirable, it is hoped and 
expected that many of our city police depart- 
ments will adopt this method of reporting public 
accidents. Until these or similar report forms 


either for a given State or city in point of 
time, or for different States and cities with 
each other. 

Mr. F. N. Dull, manager of the New York 
branch of the Travelers Insurance Company, 
is absolutely right when he states that the cost 
of automobile accidents is largely increased on 
account of the delay and inadequacy of their 
reporting. Even more important is the fact 
that the best preventive work will not be pos- 
sible until good reports are available and are 
analyzed, for-then and not until then will there 
be available data from which exact knowledge 
can be secured. Such data are a primary neces- 
sity for education and other preventive propa- 
ganda and work. Knowledge is the primary re- 
quisite in campaigns for accident reduction as 
in all other constructive work. 


EpuCATION ESSENTIAL IN PUBLIC oR OTHER 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION WorK 


Everyone familiar with accident prevention 
work knows that education is at least three- 
fourths of the solution of the problem. This 
is Just as true in public and home accident pre- 
vention as in industrial accident prevention 
where this lesson was first learned. The proper 
place to begin educational work is with the 
younger children in the homes and with the 
children in the schools. Parents should teach 
their children the necessity of safe practices 
and habits, and in the schools great stress 
should be laid upon safety. An education will 
be of little or no value to the child victim of a 
fatal accident, and to-day in the United States 
23.2 per cent of all the fatalities from accidents 
occur to children under age 15. This fact is 
well illustrated in the following table for the 
registration area: 


CHILD MORTALITY FROM ACCIDENTS—U. S. LEGISIRATION AREA—1915-1919 


-—- Males ——_, 


AGE IN YEARS Number Per Cent 





CInGeP Gra caiiev weer cave dade 20,732 9.1 
gn IE Peers, Re eet, 12,442 5.5 
NOES dle nsamede unde neees 11,420 5.0 
ogo ot ee leer er 44,594 19.6 
ES ani OCCE occa ccoweees 183,098 80.4 
PUR AGOR oa Sactsica ise es awe 227,692 100.0 


of a uniform, standard kind are adopted by 
several States and cities, we shall continue to 
have more or less haphazard information— 
inadequate, incomplete and incomparable— 








co Females——~ ——Total —_—__, 


Number Per Cent Number _ Per Cent 
16,704 21.8 37,436 12.3 
6,412 8.4 18,854 6.2 
2,753 3.6 14,173 4.7 
25,869 33.8 70,463 23.2 
50,736 66.2 233,834 76.8 
76,605 100.0 304,297 100.0 


Nearly 34 (33.8) per cent of all the deaths 
of females from accidents occur at ages under 
I5 years, and the corresponding percentage for 
males is 19.6, and for both sexes 23.2. Further 
comment in this connection would seem 
to be unnecessary. 

In St. Louis special emphasis 
has been placed upon safety 
education in the schools, thanks 
to the untiring and well-directed 
efforts of President George E. 
Payne of the Harris 
Teachers College. His 
fe Manual on the subject 
should be read by every 
educator. Several cities 
have adopted President 
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Agents’ Opportunity 


NSURANCE AGENTS have 
the opportunity this year of de- 
riving a big income from selling 

‘| automobile insurance. 





Every car owner realizes the 
necessity of insuring his car against 
fire loss, theft or damage and him- 
self against liability. 


You should obtain your share 
of this business. 


With the effective aid of the 
Two Hartfords you can put your 
name before the public and increase 
your income. You can sell your 
prospect complete coverage. You 
are assured that there are ample re- 
sources to meet every claim, and 
your selling effort will be greatly 
strengthened by local agency ad- 
vertising. : 





Cash in on automobile 
business. 





Representation of the Two 
Hartfords will enable you to do it. 


Further details furnished upon 
application. 


Write now. 





Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Publicity 


ECENTLY one of the financial agencies 
R (either Dun’s or Bradstreet’s) gave out 

the information that of all the failures 
recorded in 1920, 84 per cent were of businesses 
which did not advertise. 

Advertising is a powerful sales auxiliary 
that forward-looking insurance agents are be- 
ginning to employ, not only as a means of in- 
creasing their prestige and of making better 
known their agency’s record of achievement, its 
service, its facilities, its ideals, but as a direct 
means of increasing their business and of 
huilding up an aggressive field force. 

No casualty line is more ideally suited to 
advertising than automobile insurance. With 
8,000,000 motor cars in use and 33 per cent of 
them in towns of one thousand inhabitants or 
under, surely prospects cannot be wanting, even 
for the very small agent in the small vicinity. 
The cost of selling automobile covers is low. 
Collections are prompt. These days, when 
courts ar¢ awarding verdicts unprecedentedly 
high, the agent does not have to argue for a 
good automobile premium. It is easier to sell 
$10/20,000.00 limits to-day than it was to sell 
$5/10,000.00 five years ago. 

Often, impressed by the advantage of some 
particular form of advertising—a smashing 
full-page newspaper display ad, for instance— 
and through a well-meaning desire to advertise 
his business, an agent will “take a flyer” and 
concentrate his efforts on a form of advertising 
that, considering the size of his appropriation, 
could hardly be considered judicious. 

Few advertising methods are better suited to 
the average insurance agency than the effective 
use of the postage stamp—that is, direct mail 
advertising. 

Direct mail advertising is salesmanship on 
paper through the medium of the mails. 

There is hardly a sales organization in the 
country which does not, in some measure, add 
to its sales with direct mail advertising. The 
postage stamp, used judiciously, is the greatest 
sales asset in modern business. 

First of all, a direct mail campaign should 
present a plan well founded and carefully ad- 
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Manager, The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company 


ministered. A proper mailing list should be 
secured—one that fairly bristles with. life and 
vitality. Following up a list three or four years 
old seldom proves a very remunerative invest- 
ment. The “dead timber” should be culled out. 
The blunderbuss method is not only wasteful 
but costly. Then, too, why invite embarrass- 
ment by soliciting the names of people who 
have already been sold? 

There are several ways in which a mailing 
list may be secured: The state official in 
charge of the license bureau frequently will 
advise agents how they can secure a list of 
names and addresses of. persons taking out 
this year automobile license. Some agents build 
their list by securing names and addresses of 
all persons who keep cars in public garages; 
others compile theirs from the membership of 
automobile clubs; lists may be secured from 
concerns that make a business of furnishing 
mailing lists. 

The next fundamental essential in a direct 
mail campaign is the follow-up—that is, the 
regular sending forth of letters or literature. 

The character of letters used in a direct 
mail solicitation is fully as important a factor 
as the advertising literature. 

Much has already been said on the subject 
of writing sales letters. Quite too much, I 
fancy; for often in trying to produce a high- 
powered sales letter, those very essential ele- 
ments of neighborliness and life are lost in a 
maze of superlatives and boasts. There was a 
time when letter-writers sat down to a meal of 
ginger before they essayed to write so-called 
sales letters. Happily, times have changed. 
Modern advertising does not countenance the 
shallow flippancy of the boisterous trumpeting 
of other days. We are content now to give 
simple, friendly messages in terms of ideas, 
emotions, experiences—without guile, without 
artifice, without gush of useless words. 

Here, for instance, are two letters that have 
proven unusually effective in producing in- 
quiries: 

Suppose you were in an automobile ac- 
cident, someone -was injured and some- 


tt 


one’s property was damaged and your own 
car demolished— 

It is a supposititious incident, but one of 
a kind that occurs many thousand times in 
the course of the year. 

There would not be the usual law suit 
to settle, damages to pay, repairs which 
are unprecedentedly costly to meet; there 
would be no liability to face if you had 
fortified yourself with an automobile 
policy. 

The insurance company would step in, 
assume your responsibility and quickly and 
tactfully make reparation. 

It’s certainly worth investigating. 

We would be happy to have you con- 
sider us your insurance advisors. Feel free 
to drop in and talk over any phase of in- 
surance. The benefit of our experience is 
at your command. 

One of our clients remarked a few days 
ago, while taking out an automobile policy, 
that it was better to have it and not need 
it than to need it and not have it. 

About your car— 

Is it properly insured? 


Another successful letter: 


“Why! Few car owners realize that!” 
exclaimed one of our clients a few days 
ago when we told him that automobile in- 
surance generally was divided into four 
classes: 

1. Personal injury to the public caused 

by operation of your automobile. 

2. Repairs and replacement of your car 
if damaged or destroyed by colli- 
sion with another car or with any 
object. movable or stationary. 

3. Damage to the property of others, 
which includes, of course, automo- 
biles. 

4. Loss of car from fire or theft. 


Then he questioned, “Am I full cov- 
ered?” 

Motorists generally do not realize that 
policies are being written daily that cover 
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COURTESY OF CANADIAN PACIFIC 


AR from the hustle and bustle 
of cities, far from the worries 
of business. 

Vacation! 

But will people escape the worries 
of life if they go without good acci- 
dent insurance, without adequate 
automobile insurance, without 
burglary insurance on the lares and 
penates at home? 

The vacation season is a harvest 
time for the insurance man who 
sells policies as proclamations of 
emancipation from worry, who sells 
good policies to good people, people 
who have automobiles, people who 


Tue TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 
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can carry large amounts of accident 
insurance, people who recognize the 
need for burglary insurance, people 
who want the best insurance, peo- 
ple who want Travelers policies. 

Because Travelers policies have 
a very definite appeal to the better 
agents and to the better buyers of 
insurance, The Travelers has the 
distinction of being the leader in 
these three lines of insurance, as 
well as in others. 

The vacationer who is Travelers- 
insured bids good-bye to anxiety, as 
well as to work and business cares. 


Tue TRAVELERS INDEMNITY CoMPANY 
Connecticut 


ACCIDENT «+ LIFE + LIABILITY - HEALTH « AUTOMOBILE + STEAM BOILER - COMPENSATION +» GROUP - BURGLARY + PLATEGLASS + AIRCRAFT + ENGINE 


Good Policies for Good People 
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the car owner only in one or two of the 
above classes. 

We want our clients fully protected when 
an accident occurs, so that the insurance 
company will assume responsibility, pay 
damages, make adjustments, and to do it 
tactfully and quickly. 

We are writing a very fine policy, issued 
by a world-wide company. 

May we explain it to you? Surely there 
will be no obligation. We shall be happy 
to serve you. 


Someone has said that business is sensitive. 
So it is. You must be extremely careful how 
you invite it, and of the way in which you treat 
it when it comes. It never stays where it is not 


These three illustrations are 
copies cf the covers of three auto- 
mobile companies’ advertising cir- 
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wanted. Suffice it, then, to say that inquiries 
are velvet, and if left hanging around an 
office for a week before receiving attention, the 
chances of selling them will certainly be 
jeopardized. 

The writer is in daily contact with insurance 
agents throughout the country on problems per- 
taining to their advertising, and not infre- 
quently letters are received that are startlingly 
illuminating, in that they show how utterly 
agents sometimes fail to grasp the need of per- 
sistent follow-up in a direct mail solicitation. 

Frequently one letter is sent out accom- 
panied by a piece of advertising literature and 
the agent (I don’t believe I exaggerate, at 
least not the general impression) expects to 
see a mail truck pull up before his place of 
business the next morning with a load of re- 
plies. He is crestfallen when told that the 
largest mail order companies find that they 
reap the greatest result, not with the first letter 
but with the twenty-seventh. 
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Or again, in all seriousness, an agent will 
tell of his adventure in placing advertising cir- 
culars in the tonneau of cars parked about the 
grand-stand for the Sunday night concert. 
And not an inquiry! 

Or an agent will write: 

“T ran the attached ad in the local news- 
paper and it didn’t bring even one inquiry. 
The ad is fairly well written, I think. If ad- 
vertising pays, as you say, then why didn’t this 
ad produce results?” 

Which brings to mind the story of an In- 
dian who had been told by a father missionary 
that white men slept on feathers because it 
made sleeping pleasanter. The red man’s curi- 
osity was pricked. That night when he came 
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to his rock-ledge bed overlooking the valley 
he carried with him a wild duck. Plucking the 
feathers he strewed them over the rock and 


lay down. But his rest was no easier, his 
dreams no pleasanter, and the rock was no less 
hard. 

Like the Indian who failed to use enough 
feathers, many insurance agents have come to 
the conclusion, as a result of a “whirl” or an 
“experiment,” that advertising doesn’t pay, at 
least not in their particular business. Adver- 
tising pays, there is no doubt about it, but it 
must be consistent, carefully thought out ad- 
vertising, persistently followed up. 

One of the biggest and most irresistible laws 
that affect men is the culminative force of 
repetition. As the Cockney puts it, “It ain’t the 
‘eavy ’untin’ that ’urts the ’orses’ ’oofs, it’s the 
’ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer on the ’ard ’ighway.” 

In other words, it is the constant repetition 
of the agent’s message that will break down 
sales resistance and produce increased business. 
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It is more truth than epigram to say that repe- 


tition is reputation. Unfortunately, the new- 
comer in advertising is frequently inclined to 
regard this with incredulity. 

When William Wrigley’s Company was ex- 
pending the modest sum of $3,000,000 annually 
in advertising, he said: “What has been ac- 
complished could be dissipated in a couple of 
years were we to stop advertising; it would go 
almost over night if we did not stay right on 
the job.” 

Some agents whose advertising experience, 
unfortunately, has not been an entirely profit- 
able one, have come to indulge in the delusive 
belief that the selling of casualty lines is es- 
sentially a matter of personal equation. This 


culars, and are excellent examples 
of the proper sort of circulars to 
use in mail advertising. 
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is not particularly an original conviction. It is, 
indeed, quite medieval. In the days when 
planned advertising was in the ascendent this 
belief had great vogue among merchants and 
manufacturers. 

Granting the sacredness of the personal ele- 
ment in selling an insurance service, advertis- 
ing need not in any way interfere or obliterate 
it. It would not be good advertising if it did. 
In fact, the success of result-producing adver- 
tising—that is, merchandising, the actual sell- 
ing—is, almost without exception, nestled in 
this very same personal element. 

The successful advertiser must know some- 
thing of the habits of the people he expects to 
interest—their manner of living, their possi- 
bilities and their limitations—so that he can 
think on their level and sympathize with their 
interest and welfare. In short, he must be in- 
terested in them before he can expect them to 
become interested in him. But knowing the 
constituency of a sales field is not peculiarly 
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Write for an agency for one of our three Companies, known for half 


a century for SERVICE AND PROMPT ADJUSTMENT OF CLAIMS. 
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essential only to the insurance business, it is 
necessary in all merchandizing enterprises. 

An agent or his solicitors are most valuable 
when they become one of the factors in a sell- 
ing campaign and not the campaign itself. 

Making a beaten path for the agent; rustling 
up inquiries and prospects; paving the way for 
personal calls or following up calls already 
made; relieving the agent of missionary work; 
conserving his time used in making first calls, 
are some of the things planned advertising 
will accomplish for him. 

What agent who considers his personality 
and time as possibly his biggest asset would not 
welcome relief from the preliminary explana- 
tions as to what the service he offers will ac- 
complish, or in proving that disaster and mis- 
fortune are ever just around the corner, so 
that he could get down to vital arguments and 
stick to the direct road that leads to “sign here, 
please”? 

Recently an agent for one of the large 
casualty companies in a little Illinois town had 
finally been persuaded to try out direct mail 
advertising on automobile insurance. Very 
cautiously and with much misgiving he mailed 
out two letters that had been prepared for him, 
each accompanied with a piece of advertising 
literature and a return post card. That was in 
the latter part of March. Before April was 
three days old he wired to the company: 

“Results exceedingly surprising. Rush more 
advertising material.” 

Next year this agent will carry on an ex- 
tensive campaign, It is an old and hackneyed 


saying, but nothing does succeed like success. 

Another agent in a New Hampshire town, 
who is “sold” on direct mail advertising, writes 
regarding his 1920 campaign, which was his 
initial advertising venture: 

“Our advertising campaign was a wonderful 
success. We had a fine increase in our auto- 
mobile business. Going strong this year.” 

Letters of this kind, and the advertising de- 
partments of aggressive casualty companies 
could produce many, only prove that advertis- 
ing can be made a very remunerative investment 
for the agent. 

Advertising pays. Victory vindicates it! 

Several years ago the writer talked with an 
insurance agent who had come to believe that 
advertising might add materially to the profit 
and growth of his business. He consulted an 
advertising expert in his city who was happy 
to interest his organization in the agent’s prob- 
lems and was willing to investigate the possi- 
bilities in his territory. 

The agent hadn’t much of an appropriation; 
in fact, he said he felt it must have seemed 
absurdly small to the advertising expert. But 
at least it was a start. An advertising cor- 
poration—by the way, one of long experience— 
is not so much interested in the size of an ap- 
propriation as in the possibilities of growth and 
expansion of the business, for, after all, appro- 
priations are mostly a matter of per cent of 
gross income, and the advertising expert likes 
to consider himself an appropriation builder— 
not an appropriation spender. 

An analysis was made of the agent’s field 
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before anything definite in the way of a cam- 
paign plan was decided upon. The investiga- 
tion resulted in a well-thought-out and care- 
fully planned direct mail advertising campaign 
for the first year. It was decided that automo- 
bile insurance was the best suited of the cas- 
ualty lines to “play up.” 

It might be interesting to note some of the 
questions the investigation supplied answers to: 

How many possible prospects for automobile 
insurance are there in the territory? 

What class of people will appreciate at once 
the need of full coverage, adequate’ limits ? 

To what strata of society do they belong? 

How do they make their livelihood? 

Where do they live? 

What do they read? 

How many competing agents are there in 
the field? 

What per cent use aggressive sales methods? 

Of them, how many might be enlisted as 
sub-agents ? 

From the very start the campaign was a suc- 
cess. Later, other lines were advertised when 
the season seemed opportune. Drives were 
made to increase the field force, and to-day 
this agent is fast becoming one of the largest 
agencies in his state. 

There is nothing miraculous in his unusual 
success. It was from the start purely a matter 
of common sense. 

As I look back now it seems to me that the 
agent’s sticcess focused on one act—his frank 
admission that he didn’t know all there was to 

(Continued on page 33) 
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FIND THE CAR ! 


HEN you go out on 
W the street and see 

your dog, no matter 
how much like somebody else’s 
dog he looks, you know him. 
You could pick your bag of 
golf sticks out of a hundred 
by a mere glance. You could 
blindfold yourself and pick 
out your own tennis racket 
by its grip. And although 
every make of automobiles 
has hundreds of cars in use, 
all of which are presumably 
exactly alike, if you saw your 
own going down the street 
some extraordinary sense 
would warn you that it was 
your own. A little use and 
there comes about a certain 
familiarity by which one is 
able to distinguish one’s own 
property to one’s own Satis- 
faction, 

All this is well and good, 
but officers of the law have 
a way of refusing to recog- 
nize that sixth sense. They 
know only five, and if you 
cannot make a positive iden- 
tification by one of the five 
recognized means they will. 
give you no status in law. 
So if your car is stolen you 
must recognize it in a man- 
ner which definitely proves to 
others that it is yours. And 
if you do not wish to recog- 
nize it, then you can calmly 
point out that the recovered car has no points 
in common with the one you lost, that its 
number has been tampered with, so how can 
you be sure? 


An ATTEMPT TO SOLVE THE THEFT PROBLEMS 


It is this making identification possible, 
and, also, making it impossible to evade, that 
are important points for automobile insurance 
underwriters. For them, more than any others, 
the theft situation has become really serious. 
The last year has resulted in an absolutely 
unprecedented amount of thievery. Recoveries 
have been large, it is true, but a very con- 
siderable number of cars never got back to 
the owners’ hands and for most of them insur- 
ance companies had to pay. This has resulted 
in large loss ratios and necessary increases 
in rates. It has also resulted in many con- 
ferences among underwriters, adjusters, inves- 
tigators and police forces. Among the many 
problems which face automobile underwriters, 
the theft problem is one of the most diffi- 
cult. 

For the past two years I have thoroughly 


By WaLTER B. RENTON 


Mr. Renton has for two years been studying the automobile theft situa- 
tion with a view to its correction. He has in his office records of over 75,000 
thefts, most of which have been only recently committed. The result of his 
investigations has been the development of two companies, which are de- 
scribed below, and which are being recognized by insurance companies in 
promulgating their rates——Epitor’s Note. 
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studied the theft problem, and have been 
making a constructive effort to solve it. To 
that end I have formed two companies which 
purpose to help relieve present conditions. The 
Motor Car Abstract Company of which Walter 
B. Renton is president and organizer, is in 
reality a title guarantee company. It will in- 
vestigate the ownership of all second-hand 
cars and issue an abstract by which the title of 
the buyer or seller is guaranteed. If the in- 
vestigation reveals good basis for doubt con- 
cerning the validity of the title, no abstract 
will be given, and, as buyers become aware 
of the meaning of that, there will be no sale 
for cars without abstracts. The same interests 
also organized a second company, however, 
known as the Renton Auto Recovery Service, 
and this latter company is affiliated both 
with the W. J. Burns National Detec- 
tive Agency and with the various de- 
tective agencies of insurance companies. The 
mainstay of this organization is the placing 
of an indiscriminate number of very thin 
washers in odd places on the car, a record of 
the number of washers and their position being 
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made on a card in the main 
office and also on a duplicate 
held by the owner. The car is 
plainly labeled by a badge at- 
tached to the radiator, which 
is expected to act as a deter- 
rent to thieves. As no one 
but the company and the 
owner knows how many 
washers there are on the car, 
only by completely taking it 
down can a thief be sure that 
he has found them all. 

This service also makes it 
dificult for a dishonest 
owner to refuse identification. 
The records of the company 
will at all times prove to 
whom any car so protected 
belongs and thus the insur- 
ance companies may be saved 
from paying many moral ha- 
zard losses. 

In this latter connection 
many an owner takes all ordi- 
nary precautions to prevent 
the theft of his car, but when 
such theft does occur and he 
realizes that if the car is not 
found he will have cash on 
hand approximating the orig- 
inal price, with which he can 
buy a new car or begin a 
bank account, then it is that 
moral hazard enters into the 
risk and, if he can safely do 
so, he will steadfastly refuse 
to identify his car. 

It is interesting to note 
how, in a number of “queer” cases, a lot 
of money could have been saved by a proper 
guarantee of title or by the presence of iden- 
tification marks. Here was a lawyer who suc- 
cessfully defended an auto thief. The thief 
came in to see about his bill and admitted that 
he didn’t have the necessary $400 to pay it. 
However, he said he would have it in a few 
hours, and left. He took the elevator down- 
stairs, jumped in the lawyer’s limousine and 
drove it to a distant section of the city. Here 
he spied a wealthy looking man to whom he 
related a sad tale of having to leave town 
suddenly on important business. The stranger 
listened sympathetically and within a short 
time had paid $600 for the car. The thief then 
said that in order to show his gratitude he 
would take his new friend to lunch and they 
accordingly entered a nearby restaurant. The 
thief excused himself a moment, made his 
way to a back entrance, stepped in the limou- 
sine and was soon in the lawyer’s office paying 
his bill. 

In another case a prominent New York 
lawyer bought a second-hand car and had had 
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it only a few days when he found to his cha- 
grin that the car had been mortgaged for 
$1500. He was obliged to pay that sum in 
order to retain possession. Less than a week 
later the car was attached by the police de- 
partment and was identified by its original 
owner. The car had cost the lawyer several 
thousand dollars and in the end he had to 
give it up. 

Cases.of that sort could be recited for hours 
by some of the underwriters and adjusters 
who are more familiar with the business than 
are most people. There can be no stopping 
of that sort of thing as long as the public 
are willing to buy second-hand cars, no ques- 
tions asked. And as long as there is a demand 
for such cars, just so long will there be thieves 
to supply that demand. 

One of the latest schemes of the automo- 
bile underworld baffles 
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thief gets away with it so rapidly and has it 
sold so soon, that no one can possibly get a 
clue in time unless the thief is discovered in 
the actual act of taking the car and immediate 
chase is given. The partners lose no time 
in moving on to the next town and continue 
doing so indefinitely. In some cases they may 
work the same plan both ways so that a 
car is stolen and one sold in both cities. 
Probably in many of such cases the cars 
are eventually recovered, but not without some 
loss to the insurance companies, for even re- 
coveries cost money. And there are numer- 
ous times when recovery is never made. 
Automobile thieves have become so bold and 
so numerous during the past year as to be a 
scandal. An automobile is not only a money 
asset to a thief, but is also an aid in escaping 
the law, whereas any other article of value is 





tivity in tracing and securing the return of 
cars was thus done away with. 
* * * OK * 

A great number of protective devices flood 
the market. They consist mostly of locks of a 
great variety which operate on various parts 
of the mechanism of the automobile, such as 
the clutch, the ignition, the steering wheel, etc. 
There are also one or two devices which, when 
locked on the wheel, make it almost impos- 
sible to drive. 

Most of these devices are excellent when 
used, the great difficulty being that they are 
often neglected. The owner thinks he will 
only be gone for a moment or two and in 
consequence does not take the trouble to lock 
his car. The thief who has been following 
close and waiting for just such a chance, is 
off with the car immediately and the lock was 

of no practical use 





detection in a most in- 
genious manner. The 
trick is turned by two, 
or possibly three, men 
working together in cit- 
ies at no great distance 
apart. One of these 
men advertises in a 
local newspaper that he 
has a car of a specific 
make and model, which 
he must sell immedi- 
ately. As there are a 
great number of such 
advertisements in every 
paper, the most of 
which are honest, he 
arouses no_ suspicion, 
in the meantime his 
partner in the next 
town has spotted a car 
answering to the ad de- 
scription and will at the 
first opportunity be off 
with it. The first part- 
ner receives all inqui- 
ries, with the informa- 
tion that the car is 
being driven in by his 
chauffeur and will be 
ready the next morn- 
ing. He emphasizes 
that the buyer must have the cash on hand. 
Having found an interested party who has 
the cash, he wires the second man in code, 
who at once starts out. If the first man finds 
a person who is more interested in another 
make of car, he will, if he thinks he safely 
can, offer to get such a car. The same terms 
are agreed to and the partner is wired for 
a car to satisfy the buyer’s desire. The 
spotter, having kept his eyes open, knows 
where such a car can be found and produces 
it in the shortest possible time. 





List Het les 


Tue Porice Have No CHANCE 


The police in the town where the sale 
is made are not made suspicious because of 
the nature of the advertisement, and because 
they have no record of any such car being 








These automobiles were destroyed in a most unusual manner, having been caught in the midst 
of a forest fire. While possibly very few insurance losses have been paid on this hazard, yet 
it shows the variety of risks to which the automobile is subjected 


stolen. The police of the town where the car 
actually is stolen never have a chance, for the 
a hindrance. Added to that is the fact that it 
is singularly open to the depredations of 
thieves. 

Newspaper articles have several times re- 
cently made capital from items in which it 
appeared that the automobile thief inadver- 
tently stole police cars, or cars under the im- 
mediate control of the police. He is hardly 
more afraid of officialdom than of ordinary 
folk. By a recent investigation in a large city 
it was shown that police officers were regu- 
larly accepting rewards offered by insurance 
companies for the recovery of stolen cars. 
This practice, perhaps innocent enough in it- 
self, had evil potentialities, and was therefore 
erminated. A prime incentive to unusual ac- 
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whatsoever. However, 
if one can believe what 
one reads, thieves as a 
rule avoid locked cars. 
That is principally be- 
cause there are plenty 
of cars available that 
are not equipped with 
them. There is not too 
much encouragement in 
that fact, for undoubt- 
edly if the number of 
locked cars became too 
large, thieves would 
trouble themselves to 
find a way to circum- 
vent the effectiveness of 
the locks. 

However, for the 
most part underwrit- 
ers are _ depending 
pretty much just now 
upon locking devices to 
correct the theft ha- 
zard. A considerable 
allowance is made on 
what is known as the 
theft lock warranty. 
Only locks which are 
approved by the Un- 
derwriters Laboratories 
receive this reduction 
and at present it is only operative in certain 
metropolitan districts, and a few types and 
models of cars are excluded. 

The problems centering around the automo- 
bile theft situation are not to be solved in a 
moment, but every possible idea for improve- 
ment is worth consideration. 

A considerable number of companies are 
granting reductions in their theft insurance 
rates to the users of the Renton Auto Recov- 
ery Service. The National Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Conference is considering recom- 
mending similar action to its entire member- 
ship. Thus the devices are assured of a fair 
trial. The companies recognize that the com- 
bination of a protective device with a reliable 
inspection and detective organization is supe- 
rior to any previously attempted systems. 
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(Let us tell you more about it) 












Compiled under the laws of the States of New York and Massachusetts 

and examined and verified by Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc., representing the 
Banking and Insurance Department of the State of New Jersey, as of Decem- 
ber 31st, 1920. 
At a meeting of the stockholders of the Company, held January 19th, 1921, 
it was voted to increase the capital stock from $600,000.00 to $750,000.00 
and add an additional $150,000.00 to the surplus. The entire amount has 
been subscribed and was fully paid March 2nd, 1921. 
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Automobile Sales Agency, Service Station 
AND 


Public Garage Insurance 


N ADDITION to writing the ordinary automobile policy covering liability, property 
damage and collision insurance in any limits¥desired, the Federal Surety Company 
has prepared a special policy Furnishing COMPLETE s;PROTECTION FOR 

AUTOMOBILE SALES AGENCIES, SERVICE STATIONS and PUBLIC GARAGES. 


Agents will find this policy a great advantage over the old and long prevailing prac- 
{ice to provide such coverage by attempting to make over an ordinary automobile policy 
by endorsement. ‘The Federal’s COMPLETE COVERAGE POLICY protects against 





































every possible contingency that might arise out of the operation of the assured’s business. p 

The automobile season is now on. Good producing agents should be equipped to A 

furnish to their clients our special and complete form of coverage. : 

The Federal Surety Company also writes all forms of casualty insurance and fidelity b; 

and surety bonds, licensed by the United States government. ri 
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FLIM-FL 
INSURANCED 


By A FIRE COMPANY AUTOMOBILE ADJUSTER \ 


around the corner of Union street and 

stops before 7 Main street. The young 
driver-owner jerks back his emergency 
brake, shuts off the gas, turns the dashboard 
key and runs up the steps of number 7 to spend 
a happy afternoon with his fiancee. Ten 
minutes pass. Cautiously, a shabby Packard 
taxi turns the Union street corner and is pass- 
ing the Hudson. Like a flash, its passenger 
jumps to the speedster’s wheel, inserts a dash- 
board key, and off goes another car to be “re- 
ported missing.” 

Obvious story—no doubt of the facts being 
true; friend insurance company adjuster can 
only pay the claim in full, but therein lies the 
fallacy of believing, for in the thousands of 
total, partial theft, collision, fire and other 
losses there always is doubt that the supposed 
facts are true. Therefore, aside from the 
routine verification of car, insured, etc., the 
main function of the adjuster should be to 
first determine the honesty of the claimant, 
and second, the justice of the claim, so that 
having accepted the assured’s good intention, 
he can, if he believes the claimant honest, give 
every assistance in having the damage re- 
paired, or the claim settled satisfactorily. 

If he believes the claim just but the assured 
doubtful, he still must satisfy his claimant, 
but be on guard against fraudulent additions 
to damage sustained. 


\ PROUD, sleek Hudson speedster glides 


Is THE PottcyHoLpeR Honest? 

During my experience as adjuster, I have 
always made most important the question, “Is 
the assured honest?” A _ psychologist could 
probably determine the answer during the first 
interview with the assured, but not having this 
trained faculty, I have depended more on in- 
vestigation of secondary facts on which to 
base my decision. .The satisfying opportunity 
rarely comes of denying liability, and it can 
only come when I am able to absolutely back 
up my claim of fraud, or non-coverage under 
my company’s policy conditions. 

One day last summer I was sent on a col- 
lision claim in Brooklyn. The assured stated 
that his car had been hit on the hub cap, when 
standing still, by another car turning around, 
so that when he started home his differential 
developed a grinding and friction which made 
it necessary to run in second speed. 

In spite of his prosperous, affable, carefree 
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manner I suspected the truth 
of this story. My assured ad- 
mitted he had neglected to ob- 
tain the number of the other car, 
always a prima facie bit of evi- 
dence that the claim may be sus- 
picious. In endeavoring to prove what 
wonderful condition his car had been in 
before the accident, he let drop the significant 
hint that the entire rear end was recently over- 
hauled. 

His repairman? “Why, yes! Mr. So and 
So, around the corner.” The hub cap reported 
damaged had only disclosed a slight dent from 
some blow without sufficient force to ruin the 
rear end mechanism as claimed, so that my 
problem was now to prove that the damage to 
the differential was not due to the accident, 
and to show to what circumstance it could be 
charged. 

The repairman produced the damaged parts 
which he was holding in readiness for this in- 
spection. The teeth were jagged and a careful 
inspection of the pinion gear showed that in 
the previous repairs the straight line of teeth 
had been poured at a slight tangent. A few 
days’ use of this part had broken the edge of 
one tooth and the great damage followed. 

Needless to say, my denial of liability was 
short and to the point. 


Morar Hazarp QuesTION IMPORTANT 

Far above all others is the question of moral 
hazard in losses by theft. In most cases there 
are no substantiating facts or witnesses to 
verify the assured’s story. It is therefore 
necesary in theft claims that the adjuster 
should most earnestly investigate underlying 
and secondary facts, both before and after the 
loss is supposedly settled. 

The dishonesty of one total theft cldim was 
disclosed by chance, combined with the ad- 
juster’s shewd move in visiting the scene of 
the trouble long after his primary investiga- 
tion. Our assured claimed his car was stolen 
and later found burned about ten miles from 
his home. The story of the theft was plain— 
the car had been taken while standing in 
front of the movies. Later, over the telephone, 
the assured was informed that the car was 
burning in a remote section of Brooklyn. 

Our adjuster interviewed the assured and 
his brother, both of whom verified the facts. 
The car was certainly stolen, and strange to 
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say, the thieves carelessly let it catch on fire. 
All salvage was in a garage nearby. 

Nothing to do but accept filing of sworn 
proof of loss from the assured, But, in an 
intuitive moment, this adjuster decided to re- 
visit the scene of the fire, and he sat on a 
stone nearby puzzling over the incidents and 
wondering how the burning car happened to 
appear in such a locality. 

Four or five children came along playing, 
and when near the ashes talked in their prat- 
tling way of the two men they had seen around 
the car. By careful leading questions, the whole 
story was disclosed of the two men, minutely 
described, who had driven up in the car and 
suddenly stopped, jumping out while flames 
poured out from the apparently gasoline- 
saturated body. The youngsters, seven or 
eight years old, were earnest in asserting these 
marvelous things, and their story was suf- 
ficient for the adjuster. 

The next morning he walked into the office 
of the assured, and asked “What is your full 
name, and also your brother’s?” “Well, what 
do you want to know now for?” 

“So I can give the true name to the district 
attorney and swear out warrants for your 
arrest.” 

“Oh, mister, mister, no, no, don’t do that, 
we'll pay you everything.” 

All this with the result that the company 
denied liability and the assured reimbursed the 
adjuster for all expenses. The young wit- 
nesses couldn’t be used in a trial, so all hope 
of criminal suit was set aside. 

CoLttusion BETWEEN OWNERS AND THIEVES 

Still more difficult to prove is the guilt of 
the man in collusion with the thieves, who 
allows his car to be stolen or burned. The 
startling development in a large city recently, 
wherein it was found many owners had 
allowed their cars to be stolen and shared the 
insurance money, as well as resale payments, 




















showed the necessity of investigation of as- 
sureds in large losses. 

In many cases where Fords and other low- 
priced cars are stolen in collusion with the 
owners, the latter are people with small fixed 
incomes and obvious expenses. It should 
therefore be easy to establish any large in- 
crement to their normal income, so_ that, 
through confidential channels, all abnormal 
conditions in the life of a normal family could 
be easily ascertained, and in many cases dis- 
honest theft claims disclosed, 

On account of the uselessness of many of 
these investigations, and the fact that they re- 
quire untiring patience and unlimited time, this 
phase of work is more the province of com- 
pany than of independent adjusters. The in- 
tensive study of a given territory by this com- 
pany man might bring out these minor facts. 
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in its example of gross neglect. Two friends 
drove up and stopped their cars on either side 
of a busy street, the Ford on the east, the 
Cadillac on the west side. They entered a 
west side office and remained for twenty 
minutes. Coming out together, suddenly they 
saw a man starting the Ford. 

“Quick, Charlie, run!” 

“No, Frank, let’s give him time to start and 
then we'll follow in the Cadillac and catch him 
with the goods.” 

So saying they jumped into the big car, and 
after a minute’s pause, the owner jammed his 
foot on the starter. To his amazement, it 
failed to respond, and the two sat there in 
their dismay, while the thief in the Ford made 
a clean getaway. Again the insurance com- 
pany paid the bill, 

Just as annoying as these total losses are 
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In one such case, I was assigned to a smal! 
theft several months ago. The assured claimed 
that when visiting in New Jersey his new 
spare was stolen. Two witnesses, relatives un- 
fortunately, verified this claim. The story was 
so straight and all evidence supporting, that | 
allowed the claim in full. About a month 
later another report of loss turned up from 
my same friend, the assured. This time a 
supposed sneak thief in Brooklyn had made 
way with another new shoe, but I was’ pre- 
pared. 
Nore Suspicious Marks 

In all cases, when examining a car for no 
matter what kind of an accident, I make a note 
of suspicious dents, and also the condition of 
all parts of the body as well as the age of the 
paint and the depreciation of the tires. I also 
make special note of the number and age of 
the spare shoes. 





AN AUTOMOBILE 
GRAVEYARD 
The past few months 
have produced such an 
volume of 
theit 


abnormal 
total losses by 
and fire, it seems time 
that a more th: 
method of jollow 
these claims be 

In one city the police 
discovered an “auto- 
mobile graveyard” in a 


rough 
ing up 


1 
vised. 


deserted quarry. In 
another, many automo- 
bile remains were dis- 
closed in a section of 
the river. It is evident 
that some such post-in- 





vestigation as [I have 
outlined above would 
dig up an _ innocen 


neighbor who remem- 
bered some little fact 
or some minor change 
of conditions to lead to 
the discovery of fraud. 

Even where fraud 
does not appear the insurance company pays 
in many cases for the assured’s negligence, 
which often is so flagrant as to approach 
willful deceit. I have recently heard of two 
cases in which gross neglect contributed to 
the loss. 

In a large city, Mr. Jones drove his sedan 
up to the curb and entered an office building. 
No sooner had he disappeared than a man 
was seen searching intently around the car. 
The policeman on the block happened along 
and asked him what the matter was. 

“T’ve lost the keys to my car and can’t get 
the door open.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad; here, I’ll help you.” 

With that the stranger and the policeman 
forced the sedan door and away went the 
thief, waving his hand in profuse thanks to 
the bluecoat for his kind assistance. 

The insurance company paid the piper. 
Just as strange was the following incident 





This terrible loss was adjusted for about $150 


the partial theft claims. These small losses 
eat up the theft premiums, leaving an inade- 
quate reserve for the total losses. Under this 
type of claim appears the dishonest assured in 
a petty way. In total thefts we are dealing 
with a pronounced dishonest intent. In small 
theft claims, the petty crookedness of the 
assured is more difficult to establish. 

I have often felt sure of dishonest state- 
ments by the assured, either as to number of 
articles stolen, or value of articles at time of 
loss. Rarely will he admit any depreciation 
of tires. 

“Oh, yes, they were quite new. I 
carried them as spares for four months.” 

In the face of this assertion the burden of 
proof is on the adjuster to show fraud. The 
original bill for these articles is of little avail. 
There remains only the method of seeking out 
some isolated facts with which to show dis- 
honest intent, 


have 





In the first case, all 
the tires on the wheels 
had been fifty per cent 
worn, and the spare, of 
course, had been 
new replacement. To 
my amazement the 
new tire appeared on 
the left front 
and the same fifty per 
cent worn shoes were 
on the other wheels. 
Evidently my assured 
hadn't expected to see 
the same adjuster ap- 
pear in two consecu- 
tive accidents; at any 
rate, after I presented 
to him a concise sum- 
mary of the facts, he 
willingly waived all 
claim for reparation. 

To digress a moment 
from the main topic, | 
believe the above inci- 
dent supports a con- 
tention that one ad- 
juster permanently as- 
signed to a definite territory can become so 
acquainted with the assureds in his field, that 
a repetition of dishonest ‘claims would be im- 
possible, He can also be of great assistance in 
warning his underwriters against the section 
of his territory producing the losses. 

Congestion of individual risks in public 
garages will soon become apparent to him, and, 
by intelligent general inspections, he can sug- 
gest means to greatly better the company’s loss 
experience. Without some such permanently 
continued survey, it is practically impossible to 
discover congestion of individual risks in 
public garages, 

A recent garage fire in Chicago hit one com- 
pany severely, due to this disastrous condition. 
After every public garage destruction, the com- 
pany underwriters sit with hands folded await- 
ing their unknown total of losses to come in; 
a total liable to be a bombshell if one of their 
brokers or agents has produced a _ large 
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volume of business from that neighborhood. 

Another advantage in having a staff ad- 
juster cover one field, is the speed with which 
he can be sent from his daily route to a spe- 
cial loss nearby. In bad fires or collisions, the 
prompt arrival of the company representative 
will prevent any misrepresentation of the facts. 

I was once on a small case uptown, when I 
heard the fire bells ringing, and hurrying 
around the corner, I discovered one truck of a 
fleet my company insures, blazing. I was able 
to immediately arrange for repairs and dis- 
nosition of salvage, so that the claim was re- 
duced to a minimum, and the assured pleas- 
intly surprised at the prompt loss settlement 
he obtained. 


Assurp CoLLision CLAIMS 

But far above all other losses in frequency, 
ind therefore the most common problem of 
the adjuster, are his collision claims. His lot 
is difficult in trying to steer his ship of fair 
settlement between the Scylla and Charybdis 
of auto losses. ©n the one hand, the constant 
certainty of over-claim by the assured; on the 
other, the danger of making a reputation as a 
technical loss-payer for his company. Few and 
far between are the assureds who admit satis- 
faction with a collision settlement—constantly 
they add, bit by bit, to the items to be replaced 
or repaired, 

Little more than a joke is the clause “actual 
cash value at the time of loss,” and “replace 
with material of like kind and quality.” Not 
one claim in ten thousand but what was new 
parts and new value put in place of the old, 
worn-out items. Every time I put a new 
fender on a car over a year old, my sense of 
fair play is insulted. To my mind a new mud- 
guard on a shabby car is far more incongru- 
ous and unsatisfactory than a repair job in 
harmony with the rest of the car. 

So varied are the assortment of tricks in 
olliston claims, [ hardly know which to select. 
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The most amusing attempt to beat my com- 
pany came from a man whose business acumen 
by nationality should have been greater. All 
fenders, the radiator and the rear gastank, he 
claimed damaged in a marvelous accident. 
From a careful study of the damage in ques- 
tion, I was able to state conclusively that the 
car must have been hit from six different direc- 
tions in order to suffer, at one collision, the 
various blows indicated. I could only laugh 
at this brazen attempt to foist this multiplicity 
of items on my one harmless claim. And then, 
my assured produced that stock argument 
made by so many of our unreliable clients, 

“But you have insured my car for collision 
all the while ; therefore this damage must come 
under the terms of the policy.” 

“True enough, but you have waived all right 
to insurance on previous accidents by not re- 
porting them immediately and allowing my 
company to protect their interest by investiga- 
tion.” 

Of course, in many cases where the assured 
has innocently report a small 
previous claim, the new settlement can contain 
a compromise allowance for the first accident, 
which the owner thought “too trivial to re- 
port.” 


neglected to 


A FLacrant Collision CLAIM 

The most flagrant dishonest claim I have 
encountered took two days of investigation to 
disclose. A foreigner came into the office one 
morning and graphically, with his hands and a 
few words, told of a terrible collision his truck 
had suffered with one of the many trees 
bordering the highway. His truck was loaded 
with a stock of goods—he must have use of it 
immediately—his engine was jammed—he 
wanted truck towed twenty miles to New York. 
After unraveling the thread of his disjointed 
tale, I found that about a mile from town his 
truck had left the road about 6 P. M. and hit 
He and his assistants had been able to 
run the auto to a garage in the town, and the 


a tree. 


A Few Ways to Keep Your Automobile From Being Stolen 


jamming of the engine occurred just as they 


were approaching the garage. First came a 
knock in the motor, and finally a series of 
knocks, 

After much discussion, I left him and visited 
the truck, Yes, a knock in the motor—similar 
to the damage caused through lack of oil— 
and—significant fact—the right front horn of 
the chassis was white from being welded. I 
first visited every shop in the town where such 
welding might have been done after the acci- 
dent. No one knew anything about it. Then 
I endeavored to find out if any person had 
seen this truck near the supposed scene of the 
accident. No one knew anything about it. 

The next day my assured took me in his 
own private car to the pretended place of the 
accident, but he could only point out a series 
of wheel tracks which run alongside a small 
tree, the bark of which was slightly marred. 
My ride back to the city was charged with 
electric silence on the part of both of us. 

The final act of this comic tragedy took place 
in my office. I reviewed his story of the acci- 
dent, pointing out to the assured how his truck 
supposedly turned aside to avoid a big hole in 
the road, and skidded into this huge tree, which 
had strangely dwindled to a sapling. 

Far from being a collision, the cause of the 
knock in the motor was either a lack of oil, 
or some result of the previous accident in the 


* repair of which the welding of the right front 


gooseneck took place. And finally I an- 
nounced, with dramatic effect, that he was wel- 
come to sue and do anything he wished—my 
company denied liability, 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACCIDENT 
A by-product of collision claims is the plac- 
ing of responsibility for the accident. Never 
will our assured admit he was in error. “Oh, 
no, I blew my horn, held out my hand, had the 
right of way, was going six miles an hour!” 
(Continued on page 35) 
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TIME-TESTED 


The Hanover Fire Insurance Company is a time- 
tested institution. It has operated in the field for sixty- 
nine years, with ever-increasing satisfaction to its 
agents. 


PROGRESSIVE YET CONSERVATIVE 


Not a contradictory statement but a fact proved 
by more than half a century of business life. 


AUTOMOBILE FACILITIES EXCELLENT 


The Hanover is building up an excellent auto- 
mobile business and desires your co-operation. You 
will find our service well worth your while. 


Fire 
Theft 
Transportation 


Collision 
Tornado THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Charles W. Higley, General Agent Selbach and Deans, General Agents 
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FROM THE 


The motor vehicle insurance business in 1920 
of the various casualty insurance companies 
showed a loss ratio of about fifty-five per cent. 
The tabulation of this class of business pre- 
sented herewith includes the statistics of both 
stock and mutual companies, and, in most cases, 
does not segregate the risks into the subdivi- 
sions of automobile collision, automobile liabil- 
ity, automobile theft, etc. 

The aggregate premiums exceeded $41,000,- 
000, and although the average loss ratio was 
about fifty-six per cent, it is noted that a con- 
siderable number of the companies receiving 
the larger amounts of premiums had a higher 
loss ratio, so that, for such companies, it is 
clear that their automobile underwriting 
showed a loss last year. 

The motor vehicle transactions of the fire and 
marine insurance companies yielded a premium 
income in 1920, of over $85,000,000, and upon this 
sum the average loss ratio was fifty-six per 


\UTOMOBILE 


Premiums 


Received 

Automobile and Teams Property Damage 
#tna Casualty and Surety, Hartford..... $3,687,344 
Allied Mutual Liability, New York...... 3,328 
American Auto Insurance, St. Louis...... 2,918,535 
Am, Auto Mutual, Menominee Falls, Wis. 8,917 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa...... 196,806 
American Indemnity, Galveston.......... 353,787 
American Mutual Indem., Pe. Mo... 133,468 
American Mutual Liability, Boston...... 295,512 
American Reinsurance Co., Phila........ 381,512 
Automobile Insurance Co., Hartford..... *3,238,191 
Automobile Mutual Liability, Boston..... 83,949 
PBankers Automobile, Lincoln............ 279,970 
Belt Automobile Indemnity, El Paso..... 1,420,689 
Builders, Ltd., Mut. Liab., Madison, Wis. 2,746 
Bull Dog Automobile Indemrity, Wash- 

ington, Dr atuiarssa:chasdlal a oiere wie, otal sia aig ork a 419,762 
Central Mutual Insurance, Albany....... 2,493 
Columbia Casualty Co., New York....... 59,229 
Commercial Casualty, Newark. ......... 623,415 
Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia.... 76,998 
Continental Auto Insurance Assn., Spring- 

ROME. SHE AG sc carcace ae cce Meade aa 442,120 
Continental Casualty, Hammond ........ 446,093 
Employers Casualty Co., Dallas.......... 2,781 
Employers Indem. Corp., Kan. City, Mo.. 177,397 


Employers Liability Assurance, Boston... 1,692,758 


Employers Mutual Insurance, New York.. 6,644 
Exchange Mutual Indem., Buffalo....... 27,043 
Federal Mutual Liability, Boston........ 37,656 
Federal Surety, Davenport, Ia........... 1,742 
Fidelity and Casualty Co., New York.... 1,049,092 
General Accident Assurance, Toronto..... 163,367 
General Accident, Fire and Life, Perth.. 557,608 
General Casualty and Surety, Detroit.... 96,732 
Georgia Casualty, Macon..... .......-. 465,060 
Globe Indemnity, Newark.............-. 1,073,955 
Hardware Mutual Cas., Stevens Pt., Wis. 77,849 
Hartford Accident and Indem., Hartford. 968,389 
Home Life and Accident, Fordyce, Ark... 9,006 
Indemnity Co. of America, St. Louis, Mo. 1,832,715 
Indemnity Ins, Co. of No. Am., Phila.... 30,401 
Indiana Mutual Automobile, La Porte.... 27,183 
Integrity Mutual Casualty, Chicago...... 230,241 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity, New York.. 64,764 
International Indemnity, Los Angeles.... 1,213,836 
Inter-Insurance Ex. of Auto. Club of So. 

California. Los Angeles..... .......-. 1,651,377 
Inter-State Liability, Rock Rapids, Ia.... 210,286 
Interstate Casualty, Birmingham, Ala... 235,210 
Towa Bonding and Casualty, Des Moines. 57.786 
Iowa Mutual Liability. Cedar Rapids..... 59,448 
Kansas Casualty and Surety. Wichita.... 131,565 
Liberty Mutual Insurance. Boston....... 90,224 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, N. Y.. 330.218 
ondon Guar. and Accident. London.... 882,732 
Lumber Mutual Casualty, New York..... 14,309 
Lumbermens Mutual, Chicago ._.......-. 563,676 
Manufacturers Casualty Co. of Phila..... $5,872 
Manufacturers Liability Ins.. Jersey City. 107,013 
Maryland Casualty. Baltimore. .......-. 1,446,439 
fassachusetts Bonding and Ins., Boston. 245,216 
Merchants Mutual Auto. Liab., Buffalo.. 61,088 
vichigan Mutual Liability. Detroit...... 69.219 
Mid-West Insurance Co., Wichita, Kan.. 10,947 
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cent. The importance of this branch of the 
business to the fire and marine insurance com- 
panies, as well as to the public, is indicated not 
alone by the aggregate of the transactions, 
but by the fact that the premiums received by 
numerous individual companies exceeded $1,- 
000,000, and, in the cases of several companies, 
exceeded $3,000,000. More than two hundred 
fire and marine companies are now writing 
motor vehicle insurance, and it plays a very 
important part in the transactions of such 
companies. 

Nothwithstanding the tremendous 
tions already reached by the automobile in- 
surance business, the premium receipts of the 
fire and marine companies, say $85,000,000, 
average less than $10 per car for the number 
9,000,000. 


propor- 


of cars registered, which exceeds 
These figures indicate that the total coverage 
of the fire and marine companies probably does 


not exceed one-third of the total value of cars 


BUSINESS OF 


SN. 
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This demonstrates that there is 
still a great deal of business awaiting the enter- 


how in use. 


prising agent, not only in relation to the busi- 


CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 1920 























a . Premivms Losses 
aic .oss Ratio Received ai 3 
Motor Car Mutual Casualty, New York.. $29,992 Ry —— 
$2,251,295 61.1 Mutual Casualty Insurance, New York... 830 "30 3.6 
594 17.8 National Automobile, Lincoln........... 104,284 33,629 32.3 
1,807,481 61.9 New Amsterdam Casualty. Baltimore..... $87,140 311.388 63.9 
1,242 13.9 New Jersey Fidelity and P. G., Newark.. 91,927 49,641 54.0 
127,175 64.6 North American Accident, Montreal...... 51,599 55.9 
68.926 75.8 Norwich Union Indemnity, New York.... 25,679 54.6 
70.295 52.7 Ocean Accident and Guar. Corp., Lendon. 1,025,369 56a 
113,897 38.5 Ohio Casualty Co., Hamilton............ ye | ene 
150,661 39.5 Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland... 26,849 16,283 60.7 
1,453,463 44,9 Pacific Auto. Indem. Ex., San Francisco. . 651,414 322,943 49.6 
36,656 43.7 Penna. Mfrs. Assn., Cas. Ins. Co., Phila. 145,638 57,643 39.6 
105,264 37.6 Preferred Accident Insurance, New York. 671,297 3811834 56.9 
844.901 59.4 Republic Casualty Co., Pittsburgh....... 185,077 135,397 73.1 
1.172 42.7 Royal Indemnity Co., New York........ 1.079.269 611,228 56.6 
Security Mutual Casualty, Chicago....... 41,127 10,476 25.5 
409,698 97.6 Southern Casualty Co., Alexandria, La... 65,033 36,540 56.2 
1,957 78.5 Southern Surety Co.. Des Moines........ 212,203 170,083 80.1 
12,328 20.8 Standard Accident Ins. Co.. Detroit..... 971,403 501,307 51.6 
391,650 62.8 Transylvania Casualty, St. Matthews, Ky. 55,485 28,581 51.5 
47,162 61.3 Union Ins. Co. of Indiana, Indianapolis. . 7.457 4,745 63.6 
Union Automobile, Lincoln ............. 387,271 122°716 31.7 
211,212 47.8 Union Indemnity, New Orleans......... 270,752 77,201 28.5 
268,257 60.1 United States Casualty. New York....... 510,659 291,711 57.1 
92 3.3 United States Fidelity & Guar., Baltimore. 1,488,570 921,254 61.9 
64,683 36.5 Utica Mutual Insurance, Utica.......... 15,832 9'950 62.9 
1,032,054 61.0 Utilities Mutual Insurance, New York... 8,283 5,901 71.2 
620 9.3 Western Automobile, Ft. Scott, Kan.+.... 527,923 186,617 35.3 
14,439 53.4 Western Indemnity, Dallas.............. 53.532 49,787 93.0 
29'571 59.8 Zurich General Accident, Zurich........ 623.104 413,917 66.3 
139 8.0 — == 
686,097 65.4 Totals - $41,000,837 $22,993,127 56.1 
110,319 67.5 j 
$59,353 82.4 Automobile Collision 
57,765 59.7 Fxchange Mutual Indemnity, Buffalo.... $4,226 $3,898 92.3 
315.394 37.8 Employers Casualty, Dallas............. 1,603 "1038 “64 
678,420 63.2 Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston....... 15,118 5,287 35.0 
19,193 24,7 Lumber Mutual Casualty, New York..... 6,263 949 15.2 
556.888 57.5 Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. Co., Boston. 44,805 23,267 51.9 
837 9.3 Mid-West Ins. Co., Wichita, Kan........ 20,194 4,638 23.0 
1,174,672 64.1 Ohio Casualty Co., Hamilton............ CS eae pea 
3.768 12.4 Union Ins. Co. of Ind., Indianapolis... . 17.353 11,304 65.1 
14046 51.7 Utica Mutual Insurance, Utica.......... 9,152 1.662 18.9 
85,555 37:2 Utilities Mutual Insurance, New York... 732 "31 42 
30.170 46.6 a fae Az 
418,209 34.5 ROM as 2d an adeune dedaen as ore nd $123,389 $51,139 41.5 
662,745 40.1 Automobile Liability 
$9,102 18.6 Employers Casualty, Dallas............. $9.388 ms 
142,497 60.5 Motor Car Mutual, New York.......... 180.749 65.934 36.5 
31,987 55.3 Union Ins. Co. of Ind., Indianapolis... .. 21,845 1.959 “90 
43,673 73.5 a ——___—_ ——— 
88'933 67.6 atalaut p23) oa tae $211,982 $67,893 32.0 
65,547 72.6 Se 
232.931 70.5 Automobile Theft 
537.760 £0.9 Emplovers Casualtv. Dallas ........ $1.051 £33 3.1 
5.624 39.3 Towa Mutual Liability, Cedar Rapids 1,142 t6.845 a 
138,364 94.5 —— — -—- 
18,312 37.6 RDA o xx Haida Gx dieboaweraes $2,193 $6,878 
55.438 51.8 —— _. 
997004 64.1 Grand totale cc. soc. $41,337,901 $93.119,037 55.9 
166,381 67.8 ee , 
83.354 54.6 *L 4 a 
35,555 51.4 isted as automobile; not segregated into various classes. t i 
5,791 52.9 auto liability. t Reinsurance. : ” i saci 
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Ratio of 
Losses 


Ratio of 
Losses 
to Pre- 

miums, 


ness written by the fire and marine companies, 
but also in connection with the risks covered ; Net Net to Pre- 
by casualty companies. a, ee ae 
The ownership of both pleasure and business ppm Mago ,002°062 n07.2e8 ae 
motor vehicles is so widely scattered over city Des Moines Reins., Des 
and country that there is ample opportunity yg, MOP he 
for any agent to get in touch with the owners Eel y eg ae 
of such vehicles and secure their applications Dominions, London. 
for insurance. Almost every farmer now uses © 4wards Insurance Ex., 
an automobile where he formerly used horses 
and carriages; many of them have commer- 
cial vehicles also, and not a few are supplied 
with tractors for doing heavy farm work. In 
fact, in some of the granger States the per- 


1,905 8: 
Equitable F, and M., 
rovidence 15,566 6,917 Northwestern Nationai, 
838,446 684,938 
centage of cars owned to the entire popula- 
tion is higher than in other States where 


Federal, Jersey City.. 906,152 938,586 Milwaukee 
454,409 323,941 
there are larger cities. 


Federal Mut., Baltimore 800 1,455 : Norwich Union, 
Fidelity-Phenix, N. 997,793 707,248 7 wich 
Fire Association, Phie. . 455,552 283,106 Norwegian ‘Atlas, Chris- 
Fire Reassurance, Nex: 379 Co ee Salat 
127,713 
At the rate that the automobiles are selling 
this year, and with many of the factories now 
working on full time, the number of automo- 
biles in service this summer will doubtless be 


Firemens, Newark .... 317,781 Ohio Farmers, ‘Leroy. x 
Firemans Fd., San Fran. 3,588,938 2,046,569 Old Colony, Boston.. 
5,272 
well above 10,000,000, possibly even 11,000,000, 
or equivalent to one to every ten persons of 


Firemen & Mechanics, Omaha Liberty Fire, 
3,935 
the entire population of the country. 


Indianapolis maha .. 
First Reins., Hartford.. Ocean Marine, London. 
Fitchburg Mut., Fitchb’g 3,698 Orient, Hartford 
Frankin, Philadelphia... 529,508 Pacific, New York 
Great American, N. 998,440 Pacific Auto. Indem. 
Glens Falls, ‘Glens Falls. 696,906 “x., San Francisco... 
It is apparent from these statistics that there 

will be constantly increasing opportunities for 

the writing of automobile insurance, and that 

the progressive agent can avail of such oppor- 

tunities to his own profit and to the advan- 

tage of his customers. The latter is especially 


Net Net 
Premiums Losses 
Received Incurred 
Norske Lloyd, 


Chris- 
tiania - 53,437 11,455 

North Brit. & Mercan- 
tile, London ........ 468,848 270,086 
Northern, London ..... 440,646 
Northern, Moscow ..... 1,783 
North River, N. Y.... 437,380 
37,385 


Name and Location 
of Company 


0 
8,964 2,450 7. 
16,826 11,258 6. 

828 152 8 


Northwestern F, & M., 
Minneapolis ....... 
Norwegian Assurance 

Union, Christiania... 2,672 573 


369,726 132,368 7. 


21,968 


92,356 
362,732 
210,812 


oon 
no 
opr 


146, 122 


1,107 
305,492 
325,992 
266,918 


822,945 
243,011 
24 


39,341 
5,717 
20,313 


243,442 
a22,139 


~ 


10,764 
43,473 
15,844 
842,535 
1,549,774 
921,893 


13,405 
344,343 
619,419 
390,090 


666,064 
444,550 
865 
54,293 
38,589 
87,312 


423,903 
40,144 
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Globe National Fire, Palatine, London .... 
Sioux City 119 Paternelle, Paris 

Globe & Rutgers, N. Y. 1,362,596 Patriotic, Dublin 

Grain Dealers National Pawtucket Mut., 
Mutual, Indianapolis. 9,573 tucket 

Great American Mutual, Peninsular Fire, Grand 
Mansfield 672,512 Rapids 

Great Lakes, Chicago.. 22,689 Pennsylvania, Phila.... 

Guardian, Salt Lake C. 8,291 Peoples Fire, Frederick. 

Guaranty Fire, N. Y.. 12,840 Phenix, London 426,439 186,354 

Hamilton, New York.. 347,747 Phenix, Hartford . 809,977 499,526 

Hanover, New York... | 435,026 Potomac, Washington.. 72,807 28,223 

Hartford, Hartford . 2,328,639 Preferred Risk, Topeka. 25 elaranele 

Hawkeye Securities, Des Providence Washington, 

Moines 816,173 


~J 


~] — 
~ 
@ 


5S warmer 
5 Gr wont 
* @aI*1 bo ® 


6,769 
69,188 
2,548,286 
643,121 
29,913 


i=) 
oe 
bo 


Providence .. “ 
Prudential Re- and ‘Co: 
insurance, Zurich..... 3,736 
Queen, New York 1,597,796 
Reins, Salamandra, Co- 
a penhagen 
365,797 : Sicleeae Marine, Liver- 
247,148 (2. pool 
malones. Philadelphia... 
— Mountain, Great 
Is 


516,167 
Holyoke Mutual, Salem. 
Home, New York 
Home F. & M., 
Imperial, New York.. 
Importers & Exporters, 
New 749,304 
Indemnity, 341,203 
Ind. _— 


13'021 846,351 
9,288 5,361 


344,608 
46,651 


true now, in view of the very heavy damages 
which have, of late, been awarded to persons 
who have been injured in automobile acci- a 
dents, or heirs of those so killed. Ind, 


1 302,894 
Marine, 19,041 
13,469 


15,706 
4,058 


1,283,365 


89,904 
649,493 


244 9 
Royal, Liverpool ...... 2,393,811 1,403,190 
Royal Exchange, Lon. 785,397 577,680 
Salanandra, Petiograd.. 28,119 17,661 
Safeguard, New York.. 64,677 31,220 
Scottish Union & Nat'l, 
Edinburgh 
Sea, Liverpool 
Second Russian, Petro- 
grad 2,585 
Security, New Haven. 389,409 
Skandinavia is. Co- 
penhagen 51,551 
18,720 


ay Mutual, In- 
dianapolis 
Independence, Phila..... 
Ins. Co. of North Am., 
Philadeiphia  s<s.20-.< 2,286,847 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa., 
Philadelphia 182,266 
Inter-Ins. Ex., Los Ang. 1,664,707 
International, New York 92,972 37,729 
Iowa Automobile, Cedar 
Rapids 199,376 128,112 
Iowa Mfrs., Waterloo.. 1,502 
Iowa Nat’l, Des Moines. 5,685 
Jakor, Moscow 23,860 
Knickerbocker, 96,201 
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MOTOR VEHICLE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN 
1920 OF FIRE AND MARINE COMPANIES 


Ratio ot 

Losses 

Net Net to Pre- 

Name and Location Premiums Losses miums, 
of Compeny Received Incurred % 

Alpha General, Calcutta. $584 $122 

7Etna, Hartford 1 429,246 844,143 


767,858 
152,010 


691,994 
83,044 


1,469 
283,518 


We 10,216 
1 Seuth Danvers “Mutual, 
122,650 Concord 4,649 


Sih 


— sO 


_ to 


- ~lUr)— hh 


Agricultural, Watertown. 173,687 
Alliance Assur., London. 164,732 
Am.& For. Marine, N.Y. 69,158 
Alliance, Philadelphia... 279,384 
Allied Am. Mut., Boston 75 
American, Newark ..... 
Am, Alliance, N. Y.... 
Am, Automobile, 
Louis 
Am, Central, St. Louis. 
Am, Eagle, New York.. 
Am, Equitable, N. Y... 
m. Motors Mut., Prov. S222 1,099 
Am, Mut. Fire, Boston. 184,886 30,671 
Am, Mutual, Providence 115,289 
Am. National, Columbus 11,692 
Assur. Co. of Am., N.Y. 67,306 
Atlas, London 
Atwood Fire, N. 
Automobile, Hartford. . 
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368,858 
2,874 
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2,918,535 
672,466 
148,236 
224,383 


1,481,680 
379,974 
78,266 
148,414 
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Law, Union and Rock, 
London 

Liv. & Lon. & Globe, 
Liverpool 

London Assurance, Lon. 
London & Lancashire, 
Liverpool 

London Pe Scottish As- 
surance, London.. 

Lynn Mutual, Concord. 

Marine & Motor, Gal- 
veston 

Marine, London 

Maryland Motor Car, 
Baltimore 

Mass. F. & M., Boston. 

Mercantile, New York. 

Merchants, New York.. 

Merrimack Mutual, An- 
dover 


53,705 


1,157,561 
367,314 


928,386 


497 
18,720 


143,292 


197,349 


1,125,137 


121,150 
363,379 


154,230 


38,386 


26,671 


801,036 
157,408 


109,168 


510,877 
168,379 
221,811 


81,493 
4,882 
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Springfield F. 
Springfield . 

Standard Auto, 
cennes 

Star, N 

State, Liverpool 

St. Paul F. and M.,, St. 
Paul 

Stuyvesant, 

Sun, London 

Swiss Reins., Zurich. 

Superior, Pittsburgh. . 

Thames & Mersey, Liv. 
Tokio M. & F., Tokio. 

Union, Indianapolis. . 

Union Automobile, Lin- 
coln 

Union, London 2 

Union & Phenix Es- 
panol. Madrid 


603,799 


34,420 
212,234 
11,857 


1,805,292 


76,548 


387,271 
258,708 


59,354 


324,203 


8,621 
172,349 
13,506 


1,082,383 


'303 
508,352 
2 
673,227 
215,963 


164,766 
46,138 


122,504 
169,740 


20,205 


ae ae ae 


Automobile Mut., Boston 
Paltica, Copenhagen. cise 
Bankers & Shippers,N.Y. 
Rerkshire Mut., Pittsf’d. 
3oston, Boston ........ : 
Brit. & For Marine, Liv. 
Brit. America, Toronto. 
Bull Dog Auto Fire Ins., 
Washington 
British General, London 
Caledonian, ang eg 
California, San Fran. 
Camden Fire, Camden. 
Central Manfr. Mutual, 
Van Wert 
Central National Fire, 
Des Moines ... 
Cent’! States F., Wichita 
Century, Edinb urgh.. 
Citizens Mutual, Boston. 
City of New York, N.Y. 
Colonial, New York.. 
Columbia, Jersey City... 852,861 562,472 
Columbian, Indianapolis. 11,345 3,193 
Comm’1 Union, London. 1,014,889 884,727 
Comm’l Union, N. Y... 300,603 145,106 
Commonwealth, N. Y... 303,880 167,213 
Concordia, Milwaukee.. 270,946 146,565 
Connecticut, Hartford.. 279,065 139,131 


774,875 
826,760 

41,213 
330,076 


902,765 659,063 
15,254 11,576 
2,215 2,769 
2,153 1,262 


Union Marine, Liverp’l. 1,141,943 

Union, Canton 1,342,069 

United Mutual. 185,007 

Tinited States, N. 676,619 

United States 
N.Y. 


_ naae Mutual, ‘Con- 


ord 
Millers Nat’l, Chicago.. 
Mid-West Automobile, 
Cherokee 
‘ifimentens Mechs., Mil- 
waukee 
Milwaukee Auto Mut., 
Milwaukee 
Mut. Prot., 
National, Copenhagen.. 
National, Hartford .... 
Nat’l Automobile, Los 
Angeles 
National- Ben Franklin, 
Pittsburgh - 
National Liberty, N. 
National Mut., Celina.. 226,465 
Nat'l Union, Pittsburgh. 779,612 
Newark, Newark ...... 347,894 
New Brunswick, 
Brunswick 356,709 
New Hampshire, 
chester 
New Jersey, Newark.. 
New Zealand, Auckland. 
Niagara, New —*** 
Nippon Fire Tokio. . 


16,272 
882,792 


4,789 
160,995 


65,519 
522,570 
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247,969 Victory Fire, 

Vulcan, New Youe’ 
Warsaw, Warsaw 
Washington Marine, New 

York 99,943 
W. Am. Auto. & Fire, 

Los Angeles ........ 293,067 
Westchester, N. Y 268,468 
Western, Toronto 10,312 
Western Alliance Rein- 

surance, London .... 4,740 

235,311 
174,122 
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ow 


81,287 a18,798 
Charlest’wn 579 
15,802 


1,740,619 
141,721 
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1,126, 251 
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331,562 
396,899 


67,402 
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138,960 


434,120 


49,359 13,783 
791.589 


12,363 6,175 
113,080 29,635 
18,720 3,321 
41,101 5,289 
130.746 68,689 


William Penn Motor In- 
dem. Ex., Pittsburgh. 
World Auxiliary, Lon.. 
World Auto. Mut., An- 
derson 8,512 151 
Yorkshire, York........ 461,222 268,101 


Totals (207 cos.)..$85,461,606 $48,801,511 
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HE success in war enjoyed by the various 
aircraft corps of the nations engaged in 
the world war, led to a general belief that 

the airplane would enjoy equal success in time of 
peace as a commercial carrier. This belief was 
quite generally accepted, or at least met with 
little contradiction, either in writing or con- 
versation. Many great improvements had been 
perfected in heavier-than-air machines, and it 
was thought that, with the increased interest, 
the less strenuous times of peace would bring 
forth many more. 

Another factor that contributed to this gen- 
eral belief was the demonstration of the fact 
that airplane motors could be successfully pro- 
duced on a large scale. Previous to the inven- 
tion of the Liberty motor, practically all air- 
plane motors were produced singly and 
largely by hand work. 

The expected boom of peacetime aviation did 
not, however, develop as rapidly as had been 
thought. In fact in the United States there 
has been remarkably little commercial use 
of the airplane. In some foreign coun- 
tries the development has proceeded 
much further. There are established 
passenger routes for tourist use, 
which chiefly radiate from Lon- 
don and Paris. Nothing in the 
United States compares with 
these routes. There are, it is 
true, a considerable num- 
ber of planes which op- 
erate at a high rate to 
carry passengers for a 
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short period of time, usually fifteen minutes. a trip between New York and Chicago. How- 


They are in the way of a novelty and not 
planned for any continuous service. It is 
possible to get transportation from some of 
the famous resorts of Florida to that oasis, 
Havana. There are also some short routes 
along the Pacific coast. However, these en- 
terprises are at best but small affairs and 
cannot by any chance keep the airplane fac- 
tories of the country busy. 

Planes have been used in this country to some 
extent for advertising stunts and other special 
purposes. The government has maintained 
for some time now a fast aero-mail service 
between New York and Chicago, and has only 
recently extended the routes west to the Pa- 
cific coast. 

It has recently been announced that planes 
are being built to carry thirty-five passengers 






































ever, until the safety of the course is estab- 
lished, the company will confine itself to carry- 
ing freight rather than passengers. 

Another recent announcement sets forth 
some of the details of a plan for a coast-to- 
coast dirigible line. This corporation is said to 
be heavily backed in the financial world and to 
have the support of some of the most promi- 
nent aeronautical engineers. The first leg of 
the route, between New York and Chicago, is 
expected to open for operation early in 1921. 
The ships will use halium to do away with 
the fire hazard and are expected to be the 
safest in the world. They will be 752 ft. long 
and carry 52 passengers at from 80 to I00 
miles an hour. They will have a cruising radius 
of 10,000 miles. 

From an insurance standpoint, this report is 
of little interest, since there is no such thing as 
insurance on dirigible in this country. The 

reason for that is that there is but one com- 
mercial dirigible in the country, so that 

there is no possibility of getting an aver- 
age of losses on which to base rates. 
There have been more than two 
years of peace, but the commer- 
cial usefulness of the airplane 
has not been demonstrated. 
The reliability of its engine 
and construction is not 
what it should be. The 
initial cost is too high. 
While the danger to 
pilots and passengers is 











not nearly so great as it once was, neverthe- 
less airplane travel is probably one of the 
most dangerous methods of transportation. 

It is to the everlasting credit of the insur- 
ance business that it was ready to offer its 
safeguards to aviation before they were in de- 
mand. With no experience to guide it, the 
Queen Insurance Company of America pio- 
neered the field some ten years ago. Since 
that time a number of well-known companies 
have added aviation insurance to their lines. 
There is now an organization of these com- 
panies, known as the National Aircraft Under- 
writers Association, which is endeavoring to 
tabulate the experience of the companies in 
order to reach some scientific basis of rating. 

For the most part it may be said that avia- 
tion insurance has not yet proved a profitable 
line for most of the companies involved—and 
that has been especially true during the year 
just closed. Of course, must of these com- 
panies did not enter the field with a view to 
immediate profits, rather 
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tions concerning its international status. Were 
one or all of these factors regulated by federal 
law, the insurance statics of the airplane would 
be greatly changed. But Congress considers 
itself sufficiently busy with the details of tariff 
and taxation and other problems incident to the 
restoration of peacetime commercialism. 

One of the greatest of these problems is the 
matter of registration of pilots. Since the 
government takes no notice of who pilots an 
airplane, it is necessary that some other means 
of discovering the ability of the particular 
pilot involved in a given case be found. So 
the National Aircraft Underwriters Associa- 
tion, among other things, sets out to gather in 
all possible information concerning pilots 
throughout the country. No easy task, this; 
but it has been partially successful at least, so 
that the underwriters are now in a position to 
specify that machines shall be driven by re- 
sponsible pilots and to enforce such a provision. 

The association has found that one of the 
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This factor places another difficulty in way of 
insurers, for it behooves them to make their 
own identification and they do not have the 
force of the law to back them up. 

Another difficulty in the path of commercial 
aviation, and one which vitally affects insur- 
ance interests, is the lack of routes and land- 
ing fields. There being no limitation pre- 
sribed by law, it becomes a question as to 
whether or not a plane in flight is not con- 
tinuously trespassing upon the property of 
falls inadvertently through the roof of some 
wrench or some other tool is dropped and 
falls inadvertantly through the roof of some 
farmer’s barn, who is to say that the pilot 
is where he should not be? These are some 
of the questions underwriters are asking them- 
selves when they assume liability on airplanes. 

A good example of the possibilities of dam- 
age with which an airplane is loaded was 


_shown in the well-remembered accident of the 


Goodyear Rubber Company’s dirigible, which 
plunged through the roof 
of a Chicago bank, killing 





with a view to being estab- 
lished in it, and thus be 
on the ground floor at 
such time as the business 
becomes of sufficient im- 
portance to compete for. 

Perhaps not a few of 
these companies were in- 
fluenced by a spirit one 
almost might designate as 
romance. A certain 
glamor attached to the air- 
craft business in general 
may have helped to in- 
fluence some of the ex- 
ecutives to become con- 
nected with it. 

To the airplane own- 
ers themselves, insurance 
was and is a vital matter. 
No business can exist un- 
der conditions that hold 
these days without having 
some protection for the investments. So long 
as there was no insurance for airplanes, capi- 
tul could not be expected to invest in them. 
Only the few who could afford to play with 
them, or those whose interest was so great 
as to impel them to continue in spite of every- 
thing or anything, would remain in the air- 
craft business under such conditions. Here 
was an excellent example of the importance of 
insurance to the business world. Not that the 
mere availability of insurance makes a business 
possible, but to many businesses it is a neces- 
sity. 

Once having decided to enter the business of 
aviation insurance, the companies found them- 
selves practically without information as to 
how to proceed. So many things were found 
to enter into the loss accounts that it was a 
very difficult matter to make up rates. Un- 
like the automobile, the airplane travels over 
no fixed route, it is not required to be licensed, 
it may be piloted by anyone who induces the 
owner to let him try or who may be the owner 
of one himself. There are no laws govern- 
ing its liability, nor are there any fixed regula- 


worst faults of pilots is their insistence upon 
doing stunt flying. If pilots would stick to sim- 
ply straight flying, it would be much safer for 
all concerned and would make it possible for 
the companies to promulgate much more favor- 
able rates. It is said that straight flying is 
fraught with very little danger and that pilots 
who stick to it are not likely to have any seri- 
ous accidents. 

Another feature in connection with pilots 
which is the cause of considerable trouble is 
the moral hazard. It is a well-known fact that 
it is ridiculously easy to wreck a plane com- 
pletely without injuring the pilot and without 
the slightest chance of protest on the part of 
the insurance company, no matter what it may 
suspect. Planes deteriorate in value rapidly and 
the temptation to collect the insurance on an 
old one is altogether too great. 

As well as not requiring the pilots to be 
licensed, the government also makes no re- 
quirement in regard to the licensing of planes 
themselves. It is a commonly accepted fact 
that all automobiles should be licensed, but 
apparently airplanes are not in the same class. 
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several and doing a tre- 
mendous amount of dam- 
age. If such an accident 
could happen to a lighter- 
than-air machine what are 
the possibilities of one 
that is heavier-than-air ? 
There being no pre 
scribed air trails, the as 
sociation has been obliged 
to figure out for itself 
what routes are safe and 
specify that planes follow 
those routes. They thus 
keep foolhardy pilots 
from flying over cities and 
over rough’ or mountain- 
ous country where the op- 
portunities for landing are 
extremely rare. 
By taking these things 
into consideration and by 
using what little experience the members had 
at hand, a-set of rates were established, which, 
however, were of necessity but little short of 
prohibitive. Despite all these things, the losses 
of the past year were extremely heavy and 
the underwriting profit can only be discovered 
by the use of a powerful microscope. 

The National Aircraft Underwriters’ Con- 
ference has in consequence been considering 
ways and means of making the business more 
attractive. Five means were considered at a 
recent meeting as follows: (a) increase rates; 
(b) better selection of risks; (c) safer flying 
and education in flying work; (d) limit the 
coverage; (e) reduce loss costs and repair 
bills. 

The matter of increasing the rates was con- 
sidered impossible for several reasons. It was 
considered that the effect would be much the 
same as has been produced in the automobile 
business under similar conditions; that is, that 
the selection will become worse as the rates are 
increased. Furthermore, the rates are already 
sufficiently high to make the cost of aviation 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Now that springtime is here and our 
window is flung wide open, an almost con- 
tinuous screech from the exhaust sirens 
of powerful motor trucks resounds in our 
ears the whole day long. 

True, the pavement of our street rings 


to the stamp of many a shod hoof and the ie] 


din of steel wagon tires is ever with us. 

But we opine that the day of supremacy of 
horse flesh has passed, and that the gasoline 
buggy is taking its place. The streets are worn 
by the massive wheels of these modern giants 
of traffic, which seem always to threaten us 
with terrible consequences when we desire to 
cross to the other side of the street. 

We regard the powerful trucks which range 
the street and roads of these modern times with 
a look of awe; their power and speed and 
their passing roar give us far more respect 
than ever did a railroad locomotive. Perhaps 
that is because the latter is so familiar to us, 
while the motor truck seems as yet something 
strange to which we have not grown accus- 
tomed. 

Not longer ago than last summer we were up 
in our old country home. There we found a 
one-time chum driving a Packard truck over 
an eight-mile milk route. In order to get an 











The fact that only about one-fourth of 
the trucks in the United States are in- 
sured leads to the belief that agents are 
in need of inspiration. The safety of 
many a business depends upon motor 
truck insurance. The potentiality of these 
motor trucks for causing their owners 
trouble and loss is an awesome thing. 
Once an agent truly realizes it he wiil 
have no difficulty in selling insurance. 


opportunity to talk over old times, we got our- 
self up at 6 A. M. one bright morning and 
took the trip with him. We found the truck 
was doing easily enough the work of six power- 
ful teams, making two trips a day. Roads and 
hills that would look impossible to the ordinary 
pleasure driver this “ole girl” took with a load 
nearly 20 per cent more than its rated capacity. 
When our friend meshed the gears in low there 
would issue forth from its bowels a fearful 
withal the “ole girl” pushed 
slowly and surely forward. It was impossible 
to talk—one must simply sit secure in the 
knowledge that nothing would stop our onward 
progress. The brow of the hill having been 
reached, the gears changed and we 
howled along the level stretches at a merry 
rate; the noise was less and we were able to 
talk. 


It was but a few years ago that the horses 


grinding, but 


were 











were doing that work. The teams would 
haul what was considered a goodly load 
then, by doubling up on the hill. But 
their power was as nothing compared to 
that of the great truck which pounds along 
up hill and down dale. The horses now 





5 are rented out to farmers, and only when 
an occasional heavy snowstorm blocks the 
great truck are they used in its stead. 

The farmers used to start for market about 
three o'clock in the morning; now they start 
about half after six and get there just as early. 
They have their jitneys. And if you ever 
drive along the main highways between our 
great cities, just count the horses that you pass. 
It would be an extraordinary day, indeed, if 
you could not do so on the fingers of your two 
hands. 

The old horse had more faults than lack ot 
speed and power, for he presented, compara- 
tively speaking, but very little opportunity for 
the insurance agent. And the truck, which is 
displacing the horse, is one of the greatest in- 
surance prospects in any agent's territory. The 
old horse could be depended upon to perform 
his work, day by day 
death) ; he was seldom an objective of thieves, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Facts and Figures of the Automobile Industry During 1920 
AUTOMOBILE USE PRODUCTION IN 1920 
\utomobiles registered in U. S. (approx.)......... oaitaen «©6Cary and tracks peadete. 5... 5.6 cnc sn ccc ees eeenes: 2,241,000 
Passenger cars registered SEER er eed = tg 7,600,000 Passenger cars produced OOO CE EE EM CE OT Ce 1,906,000 
Motor tracks reaistered in U2 Soo. cc. oe. scans re? ofracs Motor trucks pradwted.......... 6c escccsccieeese ced 335,000 
Cars and trucks owned by farmers. 2,500,000 Wholesale value of cars and trucks produced.......... $2,136,183,676 
Per cent of registration in towns of 5000 population ¢ or Wholesale value of passenger cars produced.......... $1,703,437,213 
| or AT een a Aap Ae el ae ine Cty ales a [ee 8 535% Wholesale value of motor trucks produced............ $432,746,463 
Per cent of registration in towns of 1000 population or Average wholesale price of passenger cars produced.. 807 
| NT ak LG A IRE SEN ie Daa EEE 33% \verage wholesale price of motor trucks produced... . $1,273 
Per cent of 1920 output bought by agricultural districts. 66% ; p 
Passenger cars owned by doctors................000-- 110,000 AUTOMOBILE EXPORTS IN 1920 
State-owned cars andl tracks................56.4:. 30,12 Value of motor vehicles and parts exported, includirig 
Municipally-owned cars and trucks. . 10,314 Cnieities AU ILO Gc scan cd chao aun eco $338,000,000 
Cars and trucks entering and leaving ‘New York ‘City Number of passenger automobiles exported........... 153,000 
oS NE Ao OSE 9 Se cee ee A eae ree ee 154.725 Increase in number of passenger cars exported........ 120% 
Persons carried to and from New York daily by car Value of passenger cars exported................. $155,000,000 
UREMRE GURL toa ctratete arc cla ee ew apne tse ef stele 420095 Number of motor trucks exported.................... 27,000 
: rucks owned by farmers ...... , 80.000 ~=—s Increase in number of trucks exported............... 60% 
l.abor- saving value of truck to each farmer ‘annually... $154 Value of motor trucks exported...................... $45,000,000 
Saving in transport charges to each farmer annually Number of countries to which automobiles were ex- 
PROUT CSE OB CRIME Ree ces. oko. 0: (acc coasts otal craton 0 arsenate $240 posted dtiving years e: ys 25 sstee Ss ie Aes nes i II4 
DEALERS AND GARAGES IN U. S. 
Passenger car Cealetsicn....sic:c:sicsiaasveccesosnnmvieesverree sere 30,210 -GataBe$eco «20 <0 decies iby shamans tetas 38,538 
PE IE coco coho os oy evans wenacenes ME, TAM Ws 5s cvcs 5 sev coma ween te 47,556 
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NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


59 John Street, New York Local Department, 100 William Street 
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Sees PEs J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary E. F. Schleyer, Sec’y, Metropolitan District 
William Hare = \ Managers J. H. Burger, Supt. of Agencies Oliver Bennett, Asst. Sec’y, Metropolitan 
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NORWICH UNION INDEMNITY COMPANY 


45 John Street, New York 
W. G. FALCONER, President J. G. MAYS, Secretary 
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An honorable performance of the contract and satisfied and contented agents and policy- 
holders.—Agents and policy-holders who have a pride in the Company. That has been the Norwich p 
Union record for nearly a half century. 





IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH—IN NORWICH UNION THERE IS STRENGTH PLUS SECURITY th 
AND SERVICE be 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, Rents, Explosion, Riot and Civil a 
Commotion, Tourist Baggage and all forms of Casualty Insurance t! 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 id 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT COMPANY, Ltd. : 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager st 
HEAD OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





THE AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS is looking up. The other day newspapers : 
reported that one of the famous factories is again running nearly normal. Salesmen 
are reporting activity again in the local markets. The business is waking up. 














It behooves all automobile agents to wake up also. There has always been plenty m 
of business, but now there will be more than ever. If you represent the right kind 2 
of a company you can get the business. . 


THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY ; 
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An Undeveloped Branch of Motor Truck Insurance 


There is always something new in insurance same demand has led to the building up of our truck to go exactly where the freight is wanted, 
and one of the latest developments has been intricate freight system, later to the enormous and thus save cartage and rehandling charges. 
“Ship by Truck” insurance. The business of increase in express and fast freight facilities, A comparison of rates between motor trucks 
trucking needs the aid of high-grade protec- and freight service is very nearly impossible, 
tion to properly develop confidence among the due to the great divergence in charges and the 
public. This branch of inland marine business difficulty of estimating correctly the cost of 
had been more or less neglected until carting to and from freight stations and 
William H. Fleisch, of Fleisch & Sie- the losses due to rehandling. One large 
bold, New York, saw its possibili- New York company, which has 
ties and obtained from the Globe routes south to Philadelphia and 
and Rutgers Fire Insurance east to Bridgeport, Conn., has 
Company of New York the prepared a schedule by which 
sole agency for that busi- it charges $01 per mile for 
ness for the United States. first-class freight, per 100 
The Globe and Rutgers pounds, the minimum 
is, therefore, a pioneer charge being $.35. 


company in this busi- When compared to 
the express rates be- 


tween these stations, 
it is found that it 
would be very much 
cheaper to use the 
truck. However, it 
is doubtful if many 
operators use any 
set scale, or ever 
charge as cheaply as 
the above-mentioned 
company, the usual 
practice being to 
charge all the traffic 
will bear. 

So far, mention 
has been made only 
of trucks for gen- 
eral public usage. 
There are, however, 
a great number of 
companies who 
make use of trucks 
to do a great deal of 
their hauling, be- 
cause of the added 
convenience, both to 
themselves and _ to 
their patrons. They 
find that deliveries 
by truck to their cli- 
ents and warehouses 
within reasonable 
distances are much 
distance hauling still Sixty Per Cent oF ALL Autos Go To THE FARM more satisfactory 
done, there is by no ’ than deliveries by 


Means as much, nor eee railroad. The num- 



















ress. 

Motor truck trans- 
portation has been a 
development of the 
war. During the 
war's progress the 
shortage of freight 
cars became so acute 
that motor trucks 
began to do a con- 
siderable _ business, 
and from compara- 
tively short hauls, 
began to extend 
their routes to 
points as far west as 
Cleveland and 
Akron, Ohio. This 
kept up well enough 
during the war, 
when there was an 
excess of freight; 
but with the begin- 
ning of the deflation 
period the amount 
of freight to be 
moved declined rap- 
idly, and conse- 
quently the motor 
transportation busi- 
ness suffered its 
share of the loss. 
Although there is a 
great deal of long 















































are the routes so ber of these private 
long as was the case If you will look over the statistics of the automobile business shown on the preceding trucking enterprises 
some two years ago. page you will find the farmer is the man to solicit for automobile insurance. No other single is probably on the 

In modes of com- class of people own such a large proportion of the motorized vehicles of this country. Reckon- increase, and in the 
munication, the busi- ing distances by miles rather than by blocks, the farmer is able to get the maximum of competition for 
ness world has de- advantage from an automobile, and the motor truck saves many a long hour for him, for where business which is 
manded more and formerly he rode behind a plodding horse now he whizses along at “twenty-five or thirty per.” now on, the advan- 
more rapid and effi- Do not neglect the farmer when you go out to sell automobile insurance! tages gained are not 
cient means of get- likely to be ignored. 
ting into touch with It is easy to see, 


other business. This led first to the extension and at last to the opening up of highways however, that neither public nor private truck- 
of the postal system, later to the development suitable for motor trucks hauling freight. The ing can reach a normal development unless 
of the telegraph and more recently to the chief advantages in the motor truck method proper insurance facilities are offered to cover 
greatly increased use of the telephone. That of handling freight lie in the ability of the the goods which they carry. Motor transpor- 
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tation companies are, by 
no means, powerful 
enough to carry any part 
of the risk they run, and 
companies using trucks for 
their own hauling do not 
care to, any more than they 
insure their own 





care to 
factories. 

According to the 
information, a_ vacillating 
policy was adopted by most 
of the companies when 
confronted with the de- 
mand for insurance, and 
very little satisfaction re- 
sulted. The Globe and 
Rutgers issued the first 
comprehensive and com- 
plete contract of coverage 
on merchandise handled by 
trucks, and it is through 
the efforts of its agent, Mr. 
Kleisch, that several other 
insurance companies have 
likewise decided that the 
opportunity to secure in- 
surance coverage has been 
and will be the means of 
broadening this field of op- 
eration to such an extent, 
that wide expansion in this 
new method of transpor- 
tation is looked for. 

The policy as now writ- 
ten includes loss or dam- 
age by fire, collision, over- 
turning, collapse _ of 
bridges, floods and against 
theft. It also covers loss 
hy ferry-boat collision or 
sinking, but does not cover 
jewelry, currency or other 
valuable papers. It is re- 
quired that an immediate 
proof of loss be given and 
the company agrees only 
to indemnify up to replace- 
ment values. The other 
conditions of the policy 
are stich as might be ex- 
pected to properly protect 
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Diver salvaging five-ton Mack truck for the American Automobile Insurance 
Company of St. Louis from a stone quarry near Chicago. 
was finally recovered it was found to have been stripped of everything, 
including the engine, only the chassis being left 


When the truck 


bold office. By this means, 
information in regard to 
the trustworthiness and 
honesty of both employers 
and employees is obtaine., 
and means are found to 
prevent drivers escaping 
liability through the use of 
trucks other than those ac- 
tually described and coy- 
ered in the policies granted 
It is through the operation 
of this service, which is 
one hundred per cent effi- 
cient, that merchants are 
able to intrust their goods 
with motor transportation 
companies. 

In regard to the experi- 
ence, the agency has, up to 
date, been fortunate. Only 
one loss by fire has been 
recorded, and this hazard 
seems to be the last of 
them all. The theft losses 
have been numerous, but 
not excessive. One loss 
has been sustained through 
a car breaking through a 
bridge. Collision and 
overturning have also been 
sources of some loss, but 
not beyond expectation. 

In some cases, the trucks 
are accompanied by armed 
guards and in rare in- 
stances the drivers are 
armed. This is not usually 
found to be necessary, 
however. Thefts, 
strangely enough, seem to 
vary; sometimes a run on 
silks will be noted, then 
on woolens, and agaitl 
shoes, et cetera. However. 
road agents do not seem to 
be averse to most any sort 
of merchandise. There 
seems to be a market for 
all manner of things, with 
no questions asked. 

Ship by truck insurance 








the rights of both parties. 
The policy does not cover pilferage, as for 
ost shipping the cost is excessive. 

The policy is designed to cover every sort 
of shipper owning his own truck, or shipping 
agencies which own their trucks. Rented 





Exit Horse—Enter Truck 
(Continued from page 27) 
and in comparatively few instances did he sub- 
ject his owner to the consequences of public 
liability. It was never necessary to carry a 
fire extinguisher on the wagon. The problems 
of full coverage collision insurance did not 
exist in the days of his supremacy. 
A photographer’s salesman was in to see us 
not so long ago, so we mentioned automobiles 
to him. Back he came with a great stack of 


trucks are not insured, and all trucks are re- 
quired to have responsible drivers. 

The completeness of the coverage offered is 
made possible by a thorough inspection sery- 
ice which is maintained in the Fleisch & Sie- 


pictures showing the variety of things which 
can happen to an automobile. He had trucks 
crashing through bridges, breaking down store- 
fronts, hanging over cliffs on the roadside, in 
a triple collision on Brooklyn Bridge, mowing 
down lamp-posts, being hauled from rivers, 
burned to cinders, and, in fact, every conceiv- 
able position that a careless truck could get 
into. Judging from his pile of pictures we 
would conclude that there are altogether too 
many careless trucks. 

You automobile insurance agents, take a good 
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seems destined to become 
an important side-line, Indications are that it 
can be handled profitably by competent under- 
writers, and that it entails no greater hazard 
than many other well developed lines of in- 
surance. 


look at the next of these great trucks that you 
see rolling down the street. The magnificent 
power of the thing should impress you as it has 
us. Then use your imagination a bit and 
think of its possibilities when out of hand. 
Think of the many things that could happen 
once the puny human there in the driver's seat 
lost for a moment the control. When you have 
done this, go out and sell insurance, for you 
will have convinced yourself and so can the 
easier convince your prospect of the necessity 
of full coverage for trucks. 
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Human Life Conservation 
(Continued from page 9) 
Payne’s methods, but almost any method is bet- 
ter than none, as children should be taught 
safety at the impressionable age, for their pres- 
ent and future welfare. 

In Newark, N. J., a splendid method of 
school instruction in safety has been devised 
by the police department in the form of safety 
talks by a uniformed officer, Mr. Felix Dunn, 
who visits every school and as frequently as 
possible giving short, snappy talks on the sub- 
ject in language the boys and girls can under- 
stand. In addition, and perhaps even more ef- 
fectively, safety is instilled in the children by 
the organization of school patrols of boys 
whose duty it is to teach the younger children 
how properly to cross the streets at the school 
buildings. These boys will never forget the 
lessons thus learned by practice, and their 
school fellows, boys and girls, learn safe habits 
by this method which undoubtedly has already 
resulted in the saving of many young lives in 
Newark. These lessons, too, are not apt to be 
soon forgotten, but, learned by precept and 
practice at the impressionable ages of youth, 
will throughout life be like an armor of safety 
to them. 

Chauffeur schools have been promoted by the 
National Safety Council and have been suc- 
cessfully conducted in several cities. This is an 
excellent and much-needed method of educating 
adults in public safety. Drivers of motor ve- 
hicles should ultimately be required to take 
such instruction if the opportunity is afforded 
them. This is especially true of motor truck 
drivers, drivers of other commercial motor 
vehicles, mail autos, taxicabs, jitney busses, 
etc., all prolific causes of accidents, largely be- 
cause of the drivers’ ignorance of even the ele- 
ments of safe practices on the streets and high- 
ways. Also, too often drivers are unfamiliar 
with the mechanism and proper handling of the 
vehicle with which they endanger themselves 
and the public. 

In the preventive campaign against motor 
vehicle accidents the manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of these vehicles should play a larger 
part. Some are already doing splendid work. 
The motor vehicles of to-day are better 
equipped with protective devices, have better 
brakes, better steering gears, etc., than was 
true yesterday, but much can yet be done in 
this direction by manufacturers. They can 
also spread good educational propaganda 
through their sales agencies and otherwise. 
Only recently a splendid little booklet dis- 
tributed by the DeCozen Motor Company of 
Newark, N. J., fell into my hands. Safety pre- 
cepts, useful information on traffic laws and 
ordinances, and instruction as to how properly 
to lubricate and otherwise care for the automo- 
bile fill this book of forty-seven pages, which 
has been prepared with the notion that the 
owner of the Maxwell or Chalmers will “Keep 
This Book in Their Car.” 

Traffic laws and ordinances, if properly 
drawn and enforced, will greatly aid in the pre- 
vention of motor vehicle accidents. Some 
States have developed good codes, but even the 
hest will be susceptible of further improvement 
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as experience points the way. Among the best 
of the State traffic laws are those of New 
Jersey and Connecticut. Many of the other 
States, however, are improving their traffic 
codes, and the recent revision of the New 
York auto law is one case in point. The New 
York law as revised, however, is not equal to 
that of New Jersey or Connecticut from the 
viewpoint of safety. New Jersey would be 
even better off were it not for the reciprocity 
provisions which make it impossible properly to 
control, in all cases, the non-resident reckless 
and irresponsible drivers. 


UNIFORM TRAFFIC SIGNALS, CopES, ORDINANCES 
AND Laws 


With the most excellent accident reports and 
with the best educational facilities and methods, 
unless better, more uniform and standardized 
traffic signals, codes, ordinances and laws are 
adopted, thousands of preventable, and there- 
fore needless, automobile and other vehicular 
accidents will continue to occur. Long strides 
have been taken in recent years towards this 
desirable goal of uniformity in traffic direction 
and control. Several national and State or- 
ganizations have done and are doing notable 
work along these lines. Motor vehicle com- 
missioners in a few States have accomplished 
excellent results and some realize that only by 
co-operative efforts by the various States can 
the greatest good be attained. The Safe Roads 
Federation of Massachusetts is doing good 
work along these lines. The National Safety 
Council, the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Traffic Association, 
the American Automobile Association, the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, 
the Association of Automotive Engineers, the 
National Highways Protective Society, the 
American Electric Railway Association, the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, etc., and many 
local and State chambers of commerce have 
realized the need of standardized, uniform laws 
and practices, and co-ordinated efforts are now 
being made, so the ultimate attainment of the 
desirable goal is certain. 


Law ENFORCEMENT 


In the past the laws and ordinances, how- 
ever good they may have been, have frequently 
not been properly enforced, and too light or 
no penalties have been imposed even when the 
violations have been proved beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt, or even when the offenders have 
admitted their guilt. Traffic courts, magis- 
trates and jurors have responsibilities in these 
matters and must meet them with fairness and 
justice to all concerned, including the public. 
In St. Louis the two traffic courts seem to have 
attained a high degree of success from this 
viewpoint. In many other cities there are 
judges and magistrates who have interpreted 
the laws and ordinances in sane ways, with 
justice to all, and with an eye to the remedial 
value of the penalties imposed. Motor vehicle 
commissioners also have a large part to play 
in this work, and some, at least, have fully 
measured up to it. 

The blame for the present conditions does 
not rest on any one class, but it is widespread. 
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Drivers are perhaps no more to blame than 
pedestrians. Parents, teachers, judges, law- 
makers, motor vehicle manufacturers—all must 
take some of the blame for present conditions, 
because they have not done their whole duty 
to date in preventive work for which they must 
be held responisble. Jay-walking is just as 
culpable as speeding and pedestrians, when 
blameworthy, should be fined or otherwise pun- 
ished, if justice is to rule. 

As a final conclusion, therefore, it seems to 
me that the greatest safety progress will be 
secured by the getting together in a co-operative 
spirit—local, State, national—first, to secure 
adequate accident reports; second, to obtain the 
best educational results; third, to provide stan- 
dardized traffic signals, codes, laws and ordi- 
nances, and, fourth, by seeing to it that vio- 
lators of laws and offenders against traffic 
rules and regulations—be they owner, driver, 
pedestrian or other person or persons—are 
made to realize that they must invariably ex- 
pect to get the punishment that fits their of- 
fense, violation or crime. 


—The accompanying drawing, entitled “The Toll of 
the Automobile—1920,” does not purport to represent 
the precise proportions of fatalities and other accidents 
due to automobiles, there doubtless being many unre- 
ported and unrecorded accidents for which some 
allowance has been made. 


Insurance First—Then Commercial 
Aviation 


(Continued from page 20) 


insurance a considerable item to those who are 
honest in desiring it. 

A serious attempt will be made to improve 
the selection, although no hope is held out 
of curing the situation by that means alone. 
The association has, however, made arrange- 
ments with the Underwriters Laboratories of 
Chicago to conduct a regular inspection of all 
types of aircraft. Individual machines will be 
periodically examined and airdromes will be 
listed and inspected. Licenses will be issued 
to pilots. It is expected that a great and last- 
ing benefit will be derived from such service 
by the companies. 

The idea of limiting the coverage has re- 
sulted in a deductible collision clause which 
will be continued this season. 

The fifth method mentioned was to reduce 
loss costs and repair bills. The present costs 
are very high, due in part to the scarcity of 
service depots. Adjustments also cost more 
because of the scattered locations of the risks. 

A comprehensive plan of keeping experience 
has been adapted. As most of the business is 
written on a six months’ basis, the association 
will have an opportunity to study the business 
between seasons. The majority of the pre- 
miums are earned by the end of December. 

It will be a good many years before the air- 
craft business is more than a small side-line. 
because the business of flying through the air 
is not likely to develop very rapidly. The 
buzz of an airplane overhead is not likely 
to rival the toot of the auto horn for some 
time to come. But when it does it will find the 
insurance interests ready to take care of their 
end. Insurance will not be behind. 
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BIG VERDICTS 


in gutomobile liability cases are betaine the general’ i 
~ rule. | : 


Whatever the public needs in. insurance, the 


: carriers will furnish. Never yet: have the insurance 
companies fallen down on their job. as 


The “five and ten” poliay is inadequate. a 


To enable casualty companies to meet the situation - 
by furnishing higher limits in automobile liability covers, _ 
we provide automatic treaties reinsuring the excess of 3... 
their desired retention. 


Our already large volume of this eXCess line is a 
reinforced by our 3 7 
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The Answer to the Big Verdict 


Assistant Secretary, Employers 


HILE steam-propelled vehicles existed 
W as long ago as the year 1785, the in- 

vention of the internal combustion en- 
gine by Gottlieb Daimler in 1888 was the real 
beginning of the modern automotive industry. 
About ten years thereafter, the first insurance 
upon liability for personal injury caused by 
automobiles was written. No insurance would 
have been necessary at all had the world fol- 
lowed the earlier Eng- 


By R. M. STAKER 


Three hundred and fifty-one were killed by 
automobiles in New York State in January, 
February, March and April; the increase over 
the same months for I920 was more than 100 
per cent. Sixty-one met death by automobiles 
in New York City during April. One company 
reports that of 69 accidental deaths it has re- 
cently considered through its claim department, 
seventeen were due to automobiles. 


Indemnity Corporation 


stance, or to keep an agent “on the map,” so to 
speak, and will pay for reinsurance all it col- 
lected for the added limits, and sometimes 
more. This is possibly open to criticism, yet 
it is a start in the direction of complete service, 
and usually settles into normal channels with 

an automatic treaty at proper rates. 
It is certain that for the average company 
the first step should be to secure an outlet 
through reinsurance; 





lish law, which re- 
stricted the speed of J 
motor-driven vehicles to 
four miles an hour and 
required that a man 
walk in front, waving a 
red flag. This was too 
much for the British. 
however, and in 1896 
they raised the limit to 
20 miles and eliminated 
the man with the flag. 

The modern automo- 
bile is the child of pres* 
ent century, and the past 
twenty years have seen 
the development of 
practically our entire 
body of law governing 
automobile liability, and 
parallel therewith the 
insurance practice rela- 
tive to this hazard. 

Two decades ago 
$.090 or $10,000 was a 
large personal injury 
claim, and it seemed 
adequate for a long time 
to provide “five and ten” 
liability covets. 

The shrinking value 
of the dollar and the 
wave of extravagance 
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THE AUTO BONEYARD OF THE PACIFIC 
The automobile scrapyard pictured above is located in the heart of Los! Angeles, and 
there are parts there for most every make and style of car for the last fifteen years. A 


large proportion of the parts are from dismantled cars that have made the transcontinental 
trip. The place is owned and run by “Steve the Auto Parts Man,’ and he is almost an so widespread oppor- 





institution in Los Angeles 
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and then stimulate the 
agent to sell his cus- 
tomers full service— 
enough reasonably to 
cover the local chance. 
There are enterprising 
agents whose companies 
have furnished them 
these facilities, and who 
are using them to issue 
excess policies to com- 
plete the insurance 
equipment of customers 
of other agencies who 
can provide only “5/10” 
covers. Who will get 
the renewals? Fortun- 
ately, no live manage- 
ment, operating along 
legitimate lines, need be 
thus handicapped. 

We all boast about 
service betimes; and all 
insurers who subscribe 
to the well-established 
rules and practices can 
give service—all that is 
needed. Because in no 
other line of endeavor, 
with the possible excep- 
tion of banking, is there 





tunity and tendency to 





which war-profits 
brought on, had a most telling effect upon the 
minds of lawyers who file damage suits and 
juries who try them. Recent verdicts rendered 
include $40,000 for a boy’s leg; $20,000 for 
permanent nervous shock to a young woman; 
$75,000 for injury to spine, ribs, hearing and 
an arm. 
Heavy DAMAGES AWARDED 

Ore company recently published a_ fac- 
simile of ten newspaper clippings of such items, 
ranging from $10,000 to $55,000, the average of 
the ten being $27,241. David Warfield was 
injured by an automobile in March, the result 
heing several weeks of idleness and a $25,000 
damage suit against the automobile owner by 
the theater whose performances were thus in- 
terrupted. 


Heretofore about one of every eight insured 
cars did some damage every year. The ratio is 
Probably increasing, in some places at least. 


Concentrated and organized safety movements 
are helping greatly, but seemingly the tol! 
steadily grows in number of casualties and espe- 
cially in their cost. 


REINSURANCE RELIEVES THE STRAIN 

The foregoing array of facts—some of them 
approximates—shows a situation teeming with 
possibilities for heavy loss; yet there is nothing 
in it to frighten the underwriters. A company 
with a large volume of automobile liability busi- 
ness can enter the excess limits field and stand 
the chance of an early heavy claim, pending the 
procurement of volume. Or the safer course, 
reinsurance, may be followed, fixing a moderate 
retention, and as growth warrants increasing it. 
Two or three casualty reinsurers in the United 
States have built a large volume of this business. 

Occasionally a direct carrier will write higher 
limits just to mcet competition in a specific in- 
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co-operate. Reinsuring, 
in insurance, like rediscounting in banking, is 
the sine qua non—the link that connects service 
and safety. 


What the People Need to Know 
(Continued from page 14) 


know about advertising, and his willingness to 
take his problems to an advertising expert who 
could analyze them and work in harmony with 
his organization. 

It is natural, of course, for the average man, 
particularly the successful man, to indulge his 
vanity in the belief that advertising is ab- 
surdly simple and can be disposed of with a 
few epigrams that sound clever enough but 
are conspicuously superficial. These days, alas, 
everyone considers himself qualified in—good- 
ness knows what!—to counsel and dictate’ on 
advertising problems. Doubtless this is one of 
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the reasons, if indeed there are others, why 
the proof of the pudding is so frequently in 
the post mortem. 

This is the season to push automobile insur- 
ance, and the agent who will use advertising 
consistently and persistently will show a cor- 
responding increase in his business. This isn’t 
supposition. It isn’t conjecture. It’s common 
sense ! 


Flim-Flamming Insurancedom 
(Continued from page 21) 


As a result I have found it necessary to culti- 
vate the art of cross-examination in order to 
bring out matters of fact, separate from 
the man’s opinions and beliefs as to what hap- 
pened. By sifting this information, it is gen- 
erally possible to determine whether or not 
subrogation will prove successful against the 
third party, 

Then, too, the boomerang of a property 
damage claim from said third party can be met 
with facts. In one case, the first story was 
that our assured was backing up at a corner 
and hit the car behind. Only by interviewing 
the party damaged was I able to discover that 
a strange woman had been driving for our 
assured, and apparently put the car in reverse 
when she intended to go ahead. 

More pleasing to handle are the subrogation 
cases, when the other party was at fault. 
Threat of cr?minal suit for negligence gen- 
erally produces a settlement in full. 


From the preceding paragraphs there fol- 
lows one more thought which appears to me 
significant. During the past few months, of 
especial importance to underwriters has been 
the question of moral hazard. Every known 
means has been employed to determine this 
feature of our newly accepted risks. Why not 
join to this preliminary investigation a report 
on every line showing their losses? I have 
shown above how the moral hazard has to be 
determined by the adjuster before he can con- 
sider his settlement of the claim as just to 
both sides. In many cases the adjuster is the 
only company representative personally to see 
the insured, and to investigate from a point of 
vantage, the general status of the risk, both 
moral and physical, Why not take advantage 
of this additional information. obtained at the 
time of loss, and have a full report, whether 
favorable or not, attached to each daily report 
after every loss? Renewals could be under- 
written more intelligently, and a general re- 
view of any line would be made much more 
easy. 

In conclusion, therefore, I have attempted 
to show in this article the tremendous value of 
the information our automobile loss adjusters 
obtain. More than presenting a picture of 
some troubles and peculiar incidents of this 
work, I hope to have suggested the greater 
possibility of judging and underwriting our 
automobile business, with the aid of the one 
man who sees first-hand the moral and 
physical hazard—the adjuster. 








Simplex Corporation 
2214 So. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Simplex Theft proof Auto 
Lock for all cars $15. Sim- 
plex Theft proof Auto Lock 
for Ford $7. Simplex Theft 
proof Auto Lock and steer- 
ing wheel for Fords $15. 
All these locks are installed 
in 20 minutes or less. Lock 
wheels rigid—car can’t be 
steered or towed. 
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